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NO MORE. 


BY M. H. W. 


‘The past is o'er 
Vaste not thy days in vain regret: 
Cirleve thou no more. 


look now before 
\nd not behind thee; do not fret 
The past is o’er. 


Thy pain is sore 
\nd thou hast cause for sorrow, yet 
(irieve thou no more, 


(lose Memory’s door— 
hat day is dead, that sun has set 
‘The past is o’er. 


There is in store 
lor thee still happy days. 
Girieve thou no more. 


Forget! 


Smile ae of yore 

No longer let thine eyes be wet, 
The past is o'er. 
(;rieve thou no more! 


FOUND AND LOST. 


BY C. J. 





! was a fine warm evening at Kimber- 
ley, the diamond town of South 
Atrica, and Prank Farnborough, just 

the hour dinner at the Central, 

was feeling on very good terms with 
self. 


belore 


hit 
Hie had put in an excellent day’s work 
al le Beers, that colossal diamond com- 
pany’s office, where he had the good for- 
tune to beemployed; and had that morn- 
ing received trom his chief an intima- 
tion that his salary had been raised to 

two thousand per year. 
his is notan immense sum in Kim- 
riley, where living is dear all rownd; 
ra young man of five-and-twenty, 
ly capable habits, it seemed not so 

id a stipend, 

rank sat down to the excel- 
ible always to be tound at the Cen- 
tral, at peace with the world and witha 
lappetite for his dinner. Next to 
was a fellow-member of the prin- 
l\iinberley ball team, and, as they 


Vind So 


were both old friends and enthusiasts, 
| chatted freely. 
liverywhere around them sat that 


is commingling of mankind 


vy to be seen ata Kimberley hotel 
mond dealers, Government. ot- 
s+, stockholders, detectives, Jews, 


ans, Englismen and Scots, and a 
hunters and traders from the 
literior, miners, prospectors, 
maries, and others. 


\ ieow women leavened by their pres- 


Lrish, 


con- 


‘ the mass of mankind, their num- 
ust now being increased by some 
bers of a theatrical company play- 


ithe town, 
tor Frank and his companion, they 
ik their tall tankards of cool beer, 
dinners, listened with amuse- 
othe impossible yarns otf a miner 
the Transvaal, and presently 
sought the veranda chairs and 
their coffee. In a little while 
.s comrade left him tor some en- 
ntin town. 
ik finished 


then 


his cotfee and sat 


ny in some meditation. Ile was, 
Whole, as we have seen, on good 
with himself, but there was one 


id upon his horizon, which gave 
his thoughts. 
many other 


young tellows, he 


+} 
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This arrangement suited Frank Farn- 
borough weil enough; he paid a moder- 
ate rental, took his meals at the Central, 
and preserved his personal liberty intact. 
But Otto Staarbrucker had asister, Nina, 
who played housekeeper, and played her 
part very charmingly. 

Nina was a colonial girl ot really ex- 
cellent manners and education. Like 
many Afrikanders, nowadays, she had 
been sent to Kurope for her schooling, 
and having made the most ot her oppor- 
tunities, had returned to the Cape a very 
charming and well-educated young wo- 
man. 

Moreover, she was undeniably attrac- 
tive, very beautiful most Kimberley 
folks thought her. On the mother’s side 
there was blood of the Spanish Jews in 
her veins—and Nina, a sparkling yet re- 
fined brunette, showed in her blue-black 
hair, magnificént eyes, warm complex- 
ion, and shapely figure, some of the best 
points of that Spanish type. 

These two young people had been a 
good deal together of late—mostly in the 
warm evenings, when Kimberley people 
sit in their verandas cooling down atter 
the fiery heat ot the corrugated iron 
town. 

It was pleasant to watch the stars, to 
smoke the placid pipe, and to talk about 
Kurope and Durvpoau things to e han] 
some girl, who took small pains to con- 
ceal her friendliness for the strong, well 
set-up, manly young fellow, whotreated 
her with the deference of a gentleman 
(a thing not always understood in South 
Africa), and withal could converse 
pleasantly and well on other topics than 
diamonds, gambling, and sport. 

Frank Farnborough, as he ruminated, 
over his pipe this evening out there in 
the Central forecourt--garden, I suppose 
one should call it—asked himselt a plain 
question. 

“Things are becoming steep,” he said 
to himself. “I am getting too fond of 
Nina, and I half believe she’s inclined 
to like me. She’s a nice and a really 
good girl, I believe. One could go tar 
tora girl like her. And yet—her tamily 
is a fatal objection. It won’t do, [I’m 
afraid, and the people at home would be 
horrified. 

“T shall have to chilloftfa bit, and get 


rooms elsewhere. I shall be sorry, very 


sorry, but I don’t like the girl well 
enough to swallow her relatives, even 
supposing I were well enough oll to 


marry, Which I am not.” 

As if bent upon forthwith proving his 
new-found mettle, the young 
atter rose and betook himself along the 
road, in the direction of his domicile, 
Presently he entered the and 
passed through to the little garden be- 
hind. 

As his form appeared between the 
darkness of the garden and the light of 
the passage, a solt voice, Coming, trom 
the direction of a low table on which 
stood a lamp, said: ‘That you, Mr. Farn- 
h?” 


Wian Soon 


house 


boroug 

“Yes ” he returned, 
**T’'m here. 
Tv 


as he sat down by 
the speaker. Whatare you 
doing, I wonde 

“Oh, im just now deep in your book, 
What a good book it is, and what a 
wonderful time Wallace had among 
birds and insects of Malay; and what an 
interesting to explore! This 
burnt-up Kimberley makes cne sigh for 
green islands, and palim-trees, and blue 


his 


country 


Seas. 

‘otto and I will certainly have to yo to 
Kalk Bay tor Christmas There are no 
alm-trees, certainly, Dut there 4 
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pretty busy time of it in the tournament 
week; but I shall manage to get a dip in 
the sea now and then, I hope. I 
tively long for it.” 

As Nina leaned back in her big easy 
chair, in her creamy Surah silk, and in 
the halt-light of the lamp, she looked 
very bewitching, and not alittle pleased, 
as they chatted together. 


posi- 


Her white teeth flashed in a quick 
smile to the compliment which Frank 
paid her, as the conversation drifted 


from a buttetly caught in the garden, to 
the discovery he had made that she was 
one of the tew girls in Kimberley who 
understood the art of arraying herself 


in an artistic manner. She rewarded 
Frank’s pretty speech by ringing tor 
tea. 

“Whata blessing itis,” she went on, 


leaning back 
quiet evening. 


be “to have a 
Somehow, Otto's friends 
pall upon one. I wish he had more kng- 
lish friends, I’m afraid my tour years 
in England have rather spoilt me 
Otto’+ set here, 

“ai it were not for you, imleed, and 
one or two others nowand again, things 
would be rather dismal. Stocks,shares, 
companies, and diamonds, reiterated 
day after day, are apt to weary 
ears, 
volt fraa trom it all 


female 
I sometimes long to shake my- 
Vat ae preses be we ewe 
here am I, a sort of prisoner at will.” 

Frank, who had been pouring out 
more tea, now placed his chair a little 
nearer to his companion’s as he handed 
her her cup. 


“Come,” he said, “a princess should 
hardly talk of prisons. Why, you have 
all Kimberley at your beck and call, if 
you like. Why don’t you come down 
from your pedestal and make one of 
your subjects happy?” 

“Ah! she said, with a little sigh, * 
hasn’t come along yet. I 


my 
prince must 
wait.” 

Frank, lam afraid, was getting a lit 
tle out of his depth. He had intended 
his last speech to be diplomatic and had 
manifestly failed. He looked inte 
the glorious star-lit sky, blue 
darkness; he telt the pleasant, 
about him; he looked upon the faee of 
the girl by his side—-its wondertul 
Spanish beauty, perfectly entramed by 
the clear light of the lamp. 


yp 
the 


inte 
‘alr 


There was a shade of melancholy 
upon Nina’s face. A little pity, tinged 
with an immense deal ot admiration, 


combined with almost 


beat down 


OvVerpOweritny 
hrank’s 
ot an hour or two back, 


force to resolutions 
Ile took the girl’s hand into his own, 
bent his head and lightly kissed it. It 
was the first time he had ventured so 
much, and the With the 
soft, shapely flesh thrilled him, 
luck, Nina,"’ 
bad. You 
who would 


contact Wart, 

“Don't be down om your 
he said. “Things are 
have at all events scane 
give a good deal to be able to help you 


net 


sO) 


some one who 

At that moment, just when the 
sion upon had 
passes the light eloud wrack trom betore 


depres- 


Nina’s face passed, as 


the moon, a man’s loud, rather guttural 


voice was heard from within the house, 
and a figure passed into the darkness of 
the garden. Atthe sound the girl's hand 
was snatehbed from its temporary occu 
panecy. 
‘Hallo! Nina,’ said’ the jer f «ott 

her brother, “any tea itt > I'oy 4 
thirst asa SalatnaAuG 


“aa 
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“KIMBERLEY (Ina dickens ot a hurry 
“My DEAR FRANK. Have just got 
down by post-cart, and am off toeateh the 
train for Capetown, 
you, 


so can't possibly “ene 
I had a good, it rather rough, time 
in Mangwato. 
natural history you 
with this a small erocodile, which I 
picked up ina dried, mummified condi 


Knowing your love otf 


specimens, | send 


tion in some bush on the banks of the 
Mahalapsi River a dry watercourse 
running into the Limpopo. Hlow the 


crocodile got there, | don’t know. Prot 
ably it found its way up the river-course 
during the rains, and was left stranded 
when the drought 
may interest you; if not, chuck it away. 
(iood-bye, old chap. I shall be at Kinm- 
berley again in two months’ time, and 
willlook youup. Yours ever, 
Hlornack Kentraurn,” 


came, Perhaps it 


Frank smiled as he read his triend’s 
characteristic letter, and turned at ones 


to the parcel a package of sacking, 
some three and a halt feet long. This 
was quickly ripped open, and the con- 


tents, a miniature 
and hard as 
otherwise in 
posed, 

“TL know what I'll do with this,” said 
I’rank to himself; “Vil soak the beast in 


eete SUC Reems CREE e FEET EE oe - 
can cut him open and stuff him a bit; he 
seoms to have been pertectly sun-dried.” 


crocodile, 
a sun-dried 
goood 


as parched 
ox-hide, but 


condition, was ex 


sony Srewute 


The crocodile was bestowed in a 
plunge bath, and covered with 
Frank found it not sufficiently softened 
thatevening, and had to skirmish else 
where fora bath next morning in 
sequence, 

But the following evening, 
the reptile out of soak, it 
tore 
after dinner, 


long 
Water. 


tah ig 
found te 
the katte; 
returned tes bis 


eornpery 


on 
Wits 
be mueh amenable te 
and lrank 
quarters prepared thoroughly te 


himself. 


First he vot inte Some loose old than 
nels; then tucked up his sleeves, teak 
his treasure finally out of the buath, care 
fully dried it, placed it stomach upwards 
upon his table, which he had previously 

“covered with brown paper tor the pur 
pose, and then, taking up his sharpest 
knite, began his operations. 

The skin of the croeodile’s stomach 
was now pretty soft and flexible: it hud 
apparently never been towehed with the 
knife, and Prank made a long tnecision 
from the chest to near the tal Thies 
taking back the skin om either «ide, he 


retmiaitiedd «a 
the long-mitunmified interior 


retnove whet 


prepared t« 


As he ecut and seraped hither arial 
thither, his knife came twiee or thrice in 
contact with pieces of gravel Pwr 
pebbles were found and put aside, and 
again the knife-edge struck something 
hard. 

‘Slang these pebbles!’ exclaimed the 
operator; “they’ I] retains tray Koval What 
the dickens do these creature vant te 


turn their intestines into prawel pits fer, 
I wonder?” 


lis hand mcouiprhit thee cotlersdinnge Sterne 
whieh was extracted and terought te the 
larenpligghht. Neow this poertotels littered 
from its predecessors differed se. tin 


hape and tough, that brant 


ter three ligghit 


terinbly in 
held it closer 


his “tared hard at the <tome, wh i, as 
itlay betwoen lis thutu atiel feore tigre 
gkewd ret ! 4 I ‘ 
nmr vpuri-afra il . 
1 | ! 
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the lamp, proceeded to take « carefal 
survey of it, turning it over pow and 
again. The stone resembled in ite shape 
slmost exactiy thet weil ksown candy 
confection, the snow bell. It wae of « 
clear, white color, spd when cut would, 
ae Frank Farntorovugh very well knew, 
tern out « perfect brilliant of ine water. 
There was no trace of off color sbout It. 
and it ees epperentiy fawiess and per- 
fect 

Mouth African diamond experts can 
tell aimeet with certsinty from whet 
mine @ perticular stone bes been pro- 
dovced, and It seemed to Frank thet the 
metehiess octabedron ia front of bim re 
sembied in character the finest stones of 
the “esi Kiver digginge—from which 
tbe choices! gems of Africa bave come. 

Many thougbts ren through the young 
men’s brein. Here in front of bim, in 
the compess of a smell walnut, lay 
wealth to the extent of some thousands 
of doilara 

W bere did that stone come from? Did 
the crocodile eweliow it with the other 
pebbies on the Mabaiape! river, or the 
benks of the acjacent Limpopo? Wohyr, 
there might be—ney, protebiy was— 
another mine ising dormant up there—ea 
mine of fabulous wealth. Why sbould 
be not be ite discoverer, and brc me a 
mililonaire ? 

As these thorgh's flashed through bis 
brain, a band wes isid on bis shoaider, 
ands merry feminine vice exclaimed, 
“Why, Mr. Farnborough, wiat have 
you got there*’ 

Frank ee'zred the diamond, *eprang op 
with flushed fece and excited eyes, and 
wee confronted with Nina and her 
brother, both regarding him very curi- 
oualy. 

Otto Staarbrucker spoke first. ‘“‘Hualio, 
Frank! You seem to be mightily en 
grossed What's your wonderful die 
covery?" 

The young man looked keenly from 
one to spotber of his interrogators, hesi- 


tated momentarily, then made up bis 
mind and answered trankly, but in a 
low, intense voice. 

“My wondertul discovery is this = In- 


site that dried-up crocodile I've found a 
big diamond. It’s worth hundreds any- 
bow, and there wuet be more where it 


came from. Look at it, but above ail 
“ee “rn “4 “ewe Gores § 
Stearbrucker took the stone from 


Frank, beid it upon bie big fat white 
peim, and bent down to the lemp-ligbt. 
Nina's pretty dark head bent dows tou, 
®) thet ber straying bair touched her 
brother's, as (ney gazed earnestly at the 
m yeterious gem. 

Preeentiy (ito took the stone in bis 
fingers, held it to the light, weighed it 
earefully, and then said solemnly and 
sententiousiy, “Worth four thousand 
dollara, if it's worth a red cent”’ 

Nina broke is, “My goodness, Frank — 
Mr. Farnborough—where did you get 
the stone from, and what are you going 
to do with ii?" 

“Well, Mise Nina’ returned Frank, 
looking pleasantiy atthe girl's handsome, 
excited face, ‘‘] hardiy know how to 
anewer you at present. That crocodile 
came from Up country, end | suppose the 
diawond came from the same locality. 
Iteall tambed so suddenly upon me, 
that | bardly know what to say or what 
to thiok Tne best pian, | take it, is to 
have a goo. bight sieep on it; then I'L 
make Up My mind in the morning, and 
heaves iong taik @lib your brother and 
you. Meanwbiie, 1 know | can trust to 
you and Uito to keep the stric.est silence 
about the metier. If it got Known in 
Kimberley, lehould be pestered to death, 
and perbepe have the delectives down 
upon me into the bargain.” 

“That's a. right, Frank, my boy,"’ 
broke in Staarbrucker, in bis big Teu- 
tomic voice; ‘‘we'll take care of tbat. 
Nine’s (he safest giriin Kimberley, and 
this le macht too important sa business to 
be ruined inthatway. Why, there may 
be a fortune for us ail, where that stone 
came from, wbo knows?’ 

Already Otto Slaarbrucker spoke as if 
he cialmed an interest in the find: and 
although there was not much in the 
speech. yet Frank iply resented the 
petronizing tone in which it was de 
livered. 

“Well, I've pretty carefully pres- 
pected the interior of this anima!l,"’ said 
Frank, showing the now perfectly clean 


mummy. “He's been a good friend tc 
me, and I'll put bim away, and we’|! 
Beve @ smoke 

Por another tw '< ree ga 
together m the etic at the beck of * 
house, discursing es at Staa 
bracker fahed oI ardes aco ve 
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the exec: wheresbouts of the place from 
whence the crocodile had come. 

Frank fenced with bis palpably lead- 
ing questions, and put him off lsugh- 
ingly witb, “You shall know all aboat it 
in good time For the present you msy 
take it the beast came from bis naturel 
bome somewhere up the Crocodile 
River.” 

Preeentiy the sitting broke up, aod 
they retired to their respective rooms. 
Nina's bandshake, as she said good night 
to Frenk, was particulariy friendly, 
and Frank bimeeif thought be bad 
never seen the girl look more bewitch- 
ing. 

“Pieseant dreama,” she said, as she 
torned away; ‘i'm eo glad of your luck. 
I suppose to night you'll be filling your 
p»wkete with glorious gems in some 
freeh Tom Tiddier’s ground. Mind you 
put your diamond under your piliow 
and lock your door. Good-pighbt” 

Otto Staarbrocker went to bis bed- 
room too, bot not for some hours to 
sleep. He vai too moch upon his mind. 
Busivess had been very bed of late. The 
Du Toit's Pen mine bad been shut down, 
and hed stiil further depressed trade at 
bis end of the town, and, to crown sail, 
be bad been gambiing in Kand mines, 
ard bed lovt heavily. 

Otto’s once flourishing business vas 
vanishing into thin air, end it was a 
queation whetber be should pot immedi- 
ately cut bis lo-ses and get out of Kimber- 
ley with what few bundreds be could 
ecrepe together, before all bed gone to 
rain. 

This diamond discovery of Frank Farn- 
borough's somehow strougly appealed to 
his imagination Where that magnifi- 
cent stone came from, there must be 
others—probebly quantities of them. It 
would certainly be worth risking two or 
three hundred in exploration. 

Frank was a free, open hearted fellow 
enough, and although not essily to be 
driven, would no doubt welcome bis 
offer to find money for prospecting 
thoroughiy upon half profite, or some 
such bargain. 

It must be done: there seemed no other 
reasonabie way out of the tangle of diffi 
culties that beset him. He would speak 


to Frank sbout it in the morning. 
Comforted with this reflection, he fell 
as.evy. 

o e * - ” . 


They break fasted betimes at the Staar- 
brockers, and after the meal, Nina hav- 
ing gome into the garden, Otto proceeded 
to open bis proposal to the young Eng- 
lisbmen who had stayed this morning to 
breakfast. He hinted first that there 
might be serious diMculty in disposing 
of so valuable a diamond, and, indeed, 
ae Frank already recognized, that was 
true enough. 

The proper course would be to ‘de. 
clare’ the stone to the authorities: but 
would they accept bis story—wildly im- 
probatie as It appeared on the face of it? 

No one eleewhere can realizs the thick 
and poisonous atmosphere of suspicion 
and distrust in which the immense dia- 
mond industry of Kimberley is en- 
wrapped. 

Ite miasme penetrates everywhere, and 
protected as isthe industry by the most 
severe and brutal—nay, even degrading— 
laws and restrictiona, which an a!!- 
powerful ‘ring,’ can impose, no man is 
abeoiutely safe from it. 

And even Frank, an employee of a 
great compeny, & servant of proved in- 
tegrity and some servioe, might wel! 
hesitate before exposing bimseif to the 
tremendous d Micaulty of proving a strong 
and valid title to the stone in bis posses. 
sion. 

“Weil, Frank,’ eaid Stasrbrocker, 
‘“bhave you meade up your mind about 
your diemond? Whatare you going to 
do with it?’ 

“I don’t quite Know yet,”’ answered 
Frank, taking bis pipe oat of bis mouth. 
“Ive a deuced dificalt puzzie, and I 
haven't bitonasolution. Whatdo you 
advise?’ Here was Oito's opening. 

“Well, my boy,”” he answered, ‘I’ve 
thought a good deal over the matter, and 
in my opinion, you'd better keep your 
discovery to Ourselves at present Now 
l’m prepered to make you an offer. 1’)) 
find the expenses of a prospecting trip to 
the place wrere your crocodile came 
from, and take a competent miner op 
with us—lI know several good men to 


choose from—on the condition that, in 

the event of our finding more stones, ors 

mine, | em to stand In balves with ron 

« pose s a tr . ost consid 

* e money sas g offer: what 
3 fa > ? 

. om 22 al pres- 


ent,” retarned Frank; “I’li take another 
few bours to think itover. Perhaps I'll 
mention the matter to an old friend of 
mine, and teke bis advice.” 

Staarbrocker broke in with some best: 
“If you're going to tell all your friends, 
you may as well give the show sway st 
once. The thing will be all over town, 
and I wash my hands clear of it. Let me 
tell you, you're doing a most imprudent 
thing.” 

“Really,” said Frank cooly enough, 
“the stone is mine at present, and | take 
the risk of holding it I baven’t asked 
you to run yourself into any trouble on 
my account.” 

“No,” returned the other, “buat you are 
ander my roof, and if it became Known 
that I and my sister knew of this find, 
and its concealment, we should be practi- 
cally in the same bole as yourself. Now, 
my dear boy, take my advice, keep your 
disoc very to yourself till we meet this 
evening, and let us settietorun this show 
together. You won't get a better offer, 
I’m sure of it.”’ 

‘U nderstand; I promise nothing,” said 
Frank, who scarcely relished Staar- 
brocker’s persistency. ‘I'll see you 
again to-nigbt.”’ 

After dinner that evening, the two men 
met again. Frank reopened the topic, 
which bad meantime been engrossing 
Staarbrucker’s thoughts to the exclusion 
of all else. 

Frank at once deciared his intention 
of going to see the manager mext day, to 
tell him of the find and take his advice». 

Otto Staarbrveker made a gesture of 
intense annoyance. “You are never 
going to play such an infernal fool’s 
game as that, surely?” he burst out. 
“I’ve made you ea liberal cffer to pro- 
spect thoroughly at my own expense, 
the place where that stone came from, 
on half shares. If you accept my offer, 
well and good. if you don’t, I shall 
simply tell your little story to the de- 
tective department, and see what they 
think of it Think it weil over. I'll 
come and see you to morrow morning, 
early.” 

He turned on his heei, and went out 
of the bouse. 

Frank had felt a little uncomfortable 
during Otto’s speech, but now he was 
angry—so indignant at the turn affairs 
had taken, and at the threat, idle though 
it was, held out to him, that he deter- 
mined next day to quit the house and 
have done with the man altogether. He 
had never liked him. 

True, there was Nina Nina—so 
utterly different from her brother. He 
should be sorry indeed to leave her. She 
had a very warm corner in her heart. He 
would mise the pleasant evenings spent 
in her company. 

W bat should he do without her merry 
companionship, her kindly, unselfish 
ways, the near presence of her bewitcb- 
ing face, and her evident preference for 
his company’? At that moment Nina 
entered the room. Frank looked, as he 
felt, embarrassed, and the girl saw it at 
once. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Farnborough? 
You ought to look happy with that eight 
hundred pound diamond of yours; yet 
you don’t. Aren't things going as you 
like, or what is it?" 

“No,” answered Frank, reddening, 
‘things are nct going quite right. Your 
brother has made me a Proposition, 
whieb I don’t see in his light, and we've 
rather fallen out sbout it However, 
my tif with O:to need make no difter- 
ence between you and me We haven't 
quarreiled, and I hope you won’s let 
our old friendship be broken on that ao 
eount.”’ 

“Indeed, no,” returned Nina, “why 
should it? But 1 shall see Otto and taik 
to him; 1 can’t have you two falling out 
about s wretched diamond, even al- 
though it is a big one 

“Since you came here, things bave 
been 80 much pleasanter, and’’—the girl 
paused, and a flush came to her face, 
‘well, we can’t afford to quarrel, can we? 
F riends—reai friends, I mean—are none 
too plentiful in K imberiey.”’ 


Nina spoke with a good deal of em- 
barraesment for her, and » £00d dea! of 
feeling, and she looked so sweet, such an 
air of tenderness—not anusuai to her— 
sbone in her eyes, that Frank was visibly 
touched. 

‘“‘Nina,”’ be said. 


“I'm really so 
about this affair : oar 


Perbsps in th 


ing it may biow over r ‘ vps 
J . pe x i bave 
bed something on my mir lately, wi - 
pernbeps you can guess at. t wi ot I 
WOr ener upon just now M ean while 
10D 't aay anything to y r brother ) 
no om 26r about 
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morrow. I don’t want to quarrei wig, 
any one belonging to you.”’ 

Early next morning, while Frank oy 
up in bed sipping his coffee end smoking 
a cigarette, the door opemed, and Ott, 
Staarbrucker entered the roem. He had 
been thinking over matters = good ceaj 
dering the night, and hed made up his 
mind that somehow beand Frank mag 
pull together over this diamond dea 
His big, florid face was « trifle sclema, 
and be spoke quietly for him. But be 
found Frank as firm as ever, against his 
utmost entreaties. 

“I’ve thought it all out,” Frank said; 
“I don’t like your plan. and 1 mean t 
show our manager the stome to-day, and 
tell him all sboutit. I think it will be 
best in the long-run.” Hespoke quietly, 
but with a mind obviously quite made 
up. 

The blood ran to Otto’s head agais: alj 
bis evil passions were getting the upper 
band. “Frank, tase care,” he said 
‘*You are in a dangerous position about 
this diamond. 1 don’t think you realiss 
it, Once more I warn you; don’t play 
the fool. Make up your mind te come 
in with me and we'll make our fortune 
over it.” 

Frank began to get angry too. “It's 
no use harping on that string further. 
I’m not coming in with you under any 
circumstances, and you may as weil 
clearly understand it, and take no for an 
answer.”’ Then, half throwing off the 
light bed clothing, “I must get up and 
have break fast.” 

Otto glared at him for s second cr two 
before he spoke. “For the last time / 
ask you, are you coming in with mef" 

There was clear threat in the delibers- 
tion of bis tones, and Frank grew mad 
under it. 

“Oh, go to the deuce,” he burst out, 
“I’ve had enough of thia. Clear out of 
it; I wan’t to get up.” 

Otto steppea to the door. “I’m going 
now to the detective office; you'll find 
you’ve made a big mistake over thia 
I'll ruin you, yuu stuck-up English 
pup y’ 

His face was red with passion; he flung 
open the door, slammed it after bim and 
went out into the street. 

Frank heard him go. “All idle biuff,” 
he said to bimeeif. ‘“‘The scoundrei! He 
must have taken me for an idiot, I think. 
I’ve had enough of this, and shail clear 
out, bag and baggage, to-day. Thing are 
getting too unpleasant.” 

He jumped up, poured the water into 
bis bath, and began bis ablutions 

Meanwhile, Otto Staarbrucker, raging 
with anger and malice, was striding 
along the shady side of the street, straight 
for the chief detective’s house. It was 
not long before he bad reached the detec 
tive’s house, and announced himself 

Carefully subduing, as far as possl- 
ble, the outward manifestation of his 
malicious wrath, he informed the acute 
cfMicial, to whom he vas, at hisown re 
quest, shown, that his lodger, Mr. Farn- 
borough, was in possession of a valuable 
unregistered diamond, which he stated 
be had found in a stuffed crocodile’s 
interior, or some equsily improbable 
place. 

That to bis own knowiedge ths stone 
had been unregistered for some days, al- 
though he bad repeatedly urged Farn- 
borough to declare it; that the whole 
surroundings of the case were, in bis 
mind, very suspicious; and, finally, bat 
as he could not take the respomsibility of 
such a position of affairs under his roof, 
he had come down to report the matier. 

The detective prieked up his cars st 
the story, reflected for a few moments, 
aod then said: “I suppose there is 20 
mistake about this business, Mr. S:sar- 
brucker. It’s, as you know, a very ser 
ous matter, and may mean the ‘Break- 
water.’ Mr. Farnborough has a good 
position in De Beers, and some strong 
friends, and it seeme rather incredivie 
(although we’re never surprised at s0y- 
thing, where diamonds are in question) 
that be should have got bimseif 1” 
scueb a mess as you teil me.” 

“I am quite certain of what | tll 
you,” replied Staarbruocker. “If you s° 
up to my house now, you’)! find Fsra- 
borough in his bedroom, and the stone's 
somewhere on him, or in his room. 
Don’t lose time.”’ 

“Weill,” responded the detective, ©!’ 
see to the matter at once. Sc long, 
Staarbracker.”’ 

Mr. Flecknce, the shrewdest and ~ 0% 
active diamond official in Kimberiey ™ 
was his lost not an instant © 
nosed the tainted gale of a quarry 
this case he was a iittice uncertair 
true; but yet there was the teil-taie ** 


wont 


Co 








tbe trae diamond taint, and it must st 
opee be followed. 

Mr. Fleckpoe ran very mu‘e upen s 
trail, and in s few minutes he wee at 
<taarbrocker’s bungsiow. Stsarbrocker 
nimeelf had, wisely perhaps, gone down 
to bis store, there to await events. 

Vitriolic anger still ram botly witbin 
him. He cared for nothing in the world, 
and was perfectly reckless, provided oniv 
tbat Frank Farnborough were involved 
in ruin, com piste and atter. 

Mr. Flecknoe knocked, ss a matter of 
form, in « plessant, friendly way at the 
open door of the cottage, and then 
walked straight in. He seemed to know 
bis way very completely—there were 
few things in Kimberiey that he did not 
xnow—and be went straight to Frank’s 
bedroom, knocked agsin and entered. 
Frapk was by this time out of his batb, 
and in the act of shaving. 

I cannot be denied that the detective’s 
appearance, as soou after Staearbrocker’s 
threat, rather staggered bim and be psied 
perceptibly. The meshesof the 1D.B, 
the illicit diamond buying nets, are terri- 
bly entangling, as Frank knew only too 
well, and I.D.B. lawsare no matters for 
light jesting. Mr. Fieckmoe noted the 
change of color. 

“Well, Mr. Flecknoe,” sald the younger 
man, a8 cheerily as be could muster, for 
he knew the detective very weil, “what 
can I do for you?” 

“I’ve come about the diamond, Mr. 
Farnborough; I suppose you can sbuw 
title to it?” 

“No, I can’t show s title,” replied 
Frank. “It came into my possession in 
a very astounding way a day or two 
since, and I was going to tell the man- 
ager all about it to-day and ‘declare’ the 
sione”’ 

Frank then proceeded to tell the detec- 
tive shortly the whole story, and finally, 
the scene with Staarbrucker that morn- 
ing. 

Fiecknoe listened patiently enough, 
and at the end said quietly: “I amafraid, 
Mr. Farnborough, you bave been s little 
rash. I shall have to ask you to come 
down to the office with me and expiain 
farther. Have you the stone?’ 

“Yes, here’s the stone,” replied Frank, 
producing the diamond from s littie bag 
from under the pillow, and exbibiting it 
on his palm. ‘I wor’t hand it over to 
you at this moment, but I’ll willingly do 
80 at the office in the presence of third 
parties. Just let me finish shaving, and 
I’'\l come slong.” 

“Very well,” ssid Mr. Flecknoe, ratoer 
grimly, taking achair. “I'll wait” 

That evening, owe astonishing ran os 
concerning a De Beer’s official were 
aboutin Kimberley. Farnborough’s ab- 
sence from his usual pisceat the Central 
was noticed siguificently, and next morn- 
ing the whole camp was mede aware, by 
the daily paper, of some startling occur- 
rénces. 

Two days later it became known that 
Frank Farnborougb had been sent for 
trial on a charge of I. D. B; that bis 
friend Stearbrucker had, with manifest 
reluctance, given important and teiling 
evidence against him; that bail had been, 
for the present, refused, and that the un- 
fortunate young man, bot twenty-four 
hours since a upiverssl Kimberiey fa 
vorite, well known at footbail, and other 
diversions, now lay fn prison in im- 
ininent peril of some years’ penai servi- 
tude at Capetown Break water. 

The camp shook its bead, said to itself 
‘Another good man gone wrong,” in- 
s:anced, conversationally over the 
of the Transvaal, Central, snd other 
resorts, the cases of many promising 
young men who bad gone under, victims 
of the poisonous fascination of the dis- 
‘pond, and went sboaut its business 

Bat there was a certain smaii leaven of 
real frienda, who refused utterly to be- 
veve in Frank’s guilt. These busied 
‘oemeelves unweariedly in organizing 
o's defence, cabling to friends abroad, 

lecting evidence, and doing ail in their 
bower to bring their favorite through one 
of the heaviest ordeais that s msn may 
be confronted with. 

_ The morning of the trial came at last. 

6 season was now Souts African mid- 
winter; there was a clear blue sky over 
Kimberley, and the air was crisp, keen, 
*od sparkling under the brilliant sun- 

ent 

[he two judges and resident magis- 
rate came into court, siert and shar p-set, 

proceediags began. Frank wae 
é5t in for trial, looking white and 
=/aased, yet determined. 

“8 Be came into court, apd faced the 

"ded gathering of advocates, solicit- 

‘* witnesses, and spectstors—for this 


was @ celebrated case in Kimberiey—he 
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wee encouraged to see here and there, 
the cheering nod and smile, and even the 
subdued wave of the band, of many 
sympethizing friends, bleck though the 
case lonked egeinst bim. 

And be was fired, ton, by the fame of 
incignation as he saw before him the 
big, florid face—now a trifis more forid 
even than useael from suppressed excite 
ment—and the sbising, upturned eye 
giesses of bi« arch enemy and lying be 
traver, Otto S'earvrucker. 

Nina was not in the assembly; she, st 
least, be’ po part or lot in this shemefal 
scene. And yet, after what had peesed, 
esuld Nina be trusted? Nina, with all 
her friendliness, her even tenderer feel- 
ings, was but the sister of O:to Staar- 
brucker. 

Her conduct ever since Frask’s com 
mittal bed been enigmatical; ber brother, 
it was to bs sunpossd, bad guarded her 
safelv. and. althongh she had been 
sur; 1sed upon Frank’s bebslf, she 
bad vouchesfed no evidence, nor given 
aigo of interest in her former friend’s 
fate. 

Counsel for the prosecution opened the 
case in hie gravest and most impressive 
manner. The offence, for which the 
prisoner was to be tried was, he said, 
sithough unhappily bat too familiar to 
Kimberl<w psople, one of the gravest ia 
the Coiony. 

One feature of this unbappy case wes 
the position ¢f the prisoner, who, up to 
the time of the alleged offence, hed 
been an unimpeschable character, and 
bed been well known as one of the most 
popular young men in Kimberley. 

Possibly, this very populsrity bad 
farnished the reason for the crime, the 
causre of the downfall. Popularity, as 
most men knew, was, in Kimberley, an 
expensive jiuxury, and it would ve 
shown thet for some time past, Farn- 
borceogb had moved end lived in s some- 
what extravegant set. The learned 
counee! then preceeded to unfold with 
grest skill the ease for the prosecntion. 

Mr. Stsarbruc! er, an old friend of the 
prisoner, ard a gentieman of sbsolately 
upimpeschable testimony, would, with 
the crestest reiuc‘ance, prove that he had 
by coance found Farnborough in posses- 
sion cf a large and valuable stone, which 
the pritoner—spperently surprised in tne 
act of admiring—bad alleged, in a con- 
fused war, to have been foond—in what? 
—in the interior of a dried crocodile! 

One of the most painfol features of this 
case would be the evidence of Miss Staar- 
brocker, who, though with even more 
rel .ctance than her brother, would cor. 
robors'e in every deteil the surprising of 
the prisoner in porsrcs-ion of the stolen 
diamond. 

He approrched this part of the evi- 
dence with extreme deliciy, butin the 
interest of jusiice, it would be necessary 
to show thet a friendship of the closest 
possible na‘ ure, to put it in no tenderer 
liebt, bad latterly sprang into existence 
between the prisoner and the young lady 
in question. 

Ciearly then, no evidence could weil be 
stror gor tiren the evidence wrung from 
Mise S'esrbruckor with the greatest re 
lactance and the deepest pein, as to the 
finding of Farnborough in possession of 
the diamond, and of the lame and atteriy 
incredible tsie invented by bim on the 
spar of the moment, when thus sar prised 
by the brother and sister. 

The evidence of Mr. and Miss Staar- 
brucker would be closely supported by 
that of Mr. Fiecknce, the weil known 
Kimberley detective, who bad made the 
arrest, 

Mr. Staarbrucker, it would be shown, 
had urged apon the prisoner for two 
entire days the absolute necessity of giv- 
ing up *nd declaring the stone. Finaliy, 
certein gravesuspicions bad, chiefly from 
the demeanor of Farnborough, forced 
themeel ves into bis mind. 

One more interview be had with the 
prisoner, and then, upon bis agsin de 
clining to take the only ssie and proper 
course open to bim, Mr. Stasarbrocker 
hed, for bis own protection, proceeded to 
the detective department, and bimeeif 
informed tbe authorities of the presence 
of the stone. 

No man could bave done more for bis 
friend. He had risked bis own and bis 
sister’s safety for two days—ho could do 
no more. The prisoner’s statemect to 
the Staarbruckers and to Mr. Fiecknsoe 
was that the crocodile ekin came from 


the distant Mabalapsi River, end that 
the stone must have been picked up snd 
swallowed by the living reptile some 
where in those regions. He, counse! 
need hardiy dweil upon the wildness, 
the ludicrous impossibility of sueb s 
theory. 


Three witnesses of the highest credi- 
bility and reputation, well know: in 
Kimberley, end in the markets of Lon- 
don and Amsterdam, as experts in dis- 
monds, would deciare upon oath that 
the socalled Mahsiapsi diamond—the 
learned connsel rolled out the phrase 
wits s One fisvor of humorous disdain— 
eemeé, not from the far-off river, but 
from the recesses of the De Beer's mine 
—from Kimberley itself. 

Here there was a visibie sensation 
(tbat mysterious compound of shilting, 
whispering, and restiess movement) in 
court “Yes,’’ continued the sdvccate, 
‘the stone is beyond all shadow of a 
doubt s De Beer’s stone. It is not regis 
tered. The prisoner has no title to it; the 
diamond is a stolen diamond; snd if, as 
I bave a little doubt, I shall succeed in 
proving my fects to you clearly snd in- 
contestably, the prisoner must take the 
consequences of bis guilt. If indeed he 
be guilty, then let justice, strict bat not 
vindictive justice, be done. Kimberley, 
in spite of the severest penalties, the 
most deterrent legisiation, is still eaten 
up end boneycombed by the vile, lilicit 
treffis in stolen diamonds.” 

The advocate warmed to his perorsa- 
tion, aad, as he was a holderof De Beer's 
shares, be naturally felt what he said. 
The court was siready becoming warm. 
He took out bis handkerebief and wiped 
bis brow. Itis hot work delivering an 
im portant speech in South Africa. 

“Im the name of justice, 1 say,’’ he 
continued, striking the desk with bis 
clenched fist, “‘letus have done with this 
vile and monstrous treffic, that renders 
our city—the foremost city in South 
Africa—a byword and a lasughing-stock 
among the nations.”’ 


[CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT ] 


BometHina Hs Foraot.—When Mr. 
Jenkins went to his bedroom at haif- 
pest one, it was with the determination 
of going to sleep, and with another de- 
termination that be would not be inter- 
viewed by Mrs. Jenkins. So, as soon as 
he had entered the door, and deposited 
his lamp upon the dressing table, he 
commenced bis speech : 

“I lockei the front door. I put the 
ebein ca. I palied the key omt a little 
bit. The dog is inside. I pat the kitten 
out. I emptied the drip pan of the re- 
frigerator. The cook took the silver to 
bea with ber. I pat a cane under the 
knob of the beck ball door. I put the 
fes:enings over the bath-room windows. 
The parior fire has coal on. 

“J pot the cake box back in the closet. 
I did not drink all the milk. It is not 
going to rain. Nobody gave me any 
message tor you. I posted your letter as 
soon as I gottotown. Your mother did 
not call at the office. Nobody died that 
we sre intereste, in. Did not hear of a 
merriage or engagement. I was very 
busy at the office making out bills I 
have bung my clothes over chair-backs. 
1 want anew isid egg for breakfast. I 
think thet isall, and I will now pat out 
the ligbt.” 

Mr. Jenkins feit that he had hedged 
agsinest all inquiry, and s triumphant 
smile wee upon bis face as he took hoid 
of tne gas tap, and sighted a line for the 
bed, when be was earthyusked vy the 
query from Mra. Jenkins: “Why didn’t 
you take off your bat?” 

—— 

WHicn SHOULD we Be.iasve’—The 
men who sete oul to reguiate bis life by 
weii esiatiished proverbs will find bim- 
self io «a quandary when he considers 
thet many of them bave their ‘“‘oppo- 
sites.”’ 

Here are 20me instances: 

Provert: Marry io baste, and repent at 
leisure. 

Opposite: Happy is the wooing thatea 
not long s doing. 

“Proverb: Out of sight, out of mind, 

Opposit : Absence makes the heart 
gro@ fonder. 

Prowerb: A rolling stone gathers no 


inves. 





Opposite: A sitting ben gathers no 
featbers. 
Provert: A stitca In time saves nine. 


Opposite: It’s never too iate to mend. 
Proverb : Therée’s bonor among thieves. 
Net a thief to catch a thief. 


Opposite: 

Proverb: Discretion ia the better part 
of valor. 

Ooposite: Nothing venture, nothing 

ps 
bavé 
el - ell 

iM CESSANT & ange is one 
the conditions of life bo great and 
sudden change is disease, and uo chenge 


at all is incipient death. 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Dogs —When a dog barks at night in 
Japen the owner ‘3 arrested and sen- 
tenced to work « year for the neighbors 
who were disturbed. The dog ia killed. 
Perbaps this accounts for the superstition 
that when a dog bowls at night a death 
will shortiyv occur. 

Tas Weer Exp» —There is one good 
explanation of the fact that great cities 
aimost invariably grow towards the 
west. As regards Europe, the prevaii- 
ing winde sre from the west and south- 
west, so that these portions of the towns 
sre brighter, cleaner, and bealthier than 
the eastern. 

Cuingss O1trerns.—The Chinese have 
completely domesticated the ctter. In 
thet country every fisherman has his 
afl of ishing otters and cormorants. 
These otters are trained to bunt in com- 
pany, to atiack, pursue, and seize the 
fish. Travelers who have fished in China 
state that they bave seen good we'i!l- 
trained otters currentiy solid for $400 
each. 

Tas Lonogesr Buipes.—The longest 
bridge in the worid is said to be a stone 
structure, that spans, in China, an iniet of 
the Yellow Sea. Its length, as claimed, 
is ive end s quarter miles. The number 
of piers ‘n the structure is three hundred; 
each of these is ornamented with a mar- 
ble lion three times life stzs. The top of 
the rusdway is sixty-four feat above 
mean low-water level. The bridge in 
about eight hundred years oid. 

Lanavu sgn. —The Cingslese bavetweilve 
words for lady, according to the rank and 
position of the person they wish to desig- 
pate. They have siso eight different 
modes of saying “thou” and “you,” an 
determined by the social position of the 
person sddressed. in Siam there are 
eight difleorent ways of saying “1” and 
‘we,” influenced by the circumstances of 
the master add-essing the servant, or the 
servant the mw ster, The names of the 
commonest things among certain savages 
are modified by the sex of the person 
speaking. So that the female would em- 
ploy different word or different form 
thereof fr 
insoest, frome the mole Je epesking of 
Horons uses different word for an ani- 
mate and inanimate thing. If they spoke 
of ‘nesing s stone,” and of ‘seeing s 
man,” the word for ‘seeing’ in the two 
sentences would be different. 

Gaus Sorrvexn.—Gems have diseases, 
just ae men and women have, with this 
difference, that the infirmities of precious 
stones can rerely be cured, Some gems 
deteriorate—grow old, io other words— 
and gradusiiy become lifeless. Pearis 
are most subject to this fate, and no 
means have been found to restore them 
to life. Among the infirmities to which 
precious stones aré lisble is one common 
to sil colored stooes—that of fading or 
losing color when long exposed to light. 
The emerald, the sapphire, and the ruby 
suffer the iemat, their colors being as 
nesriy permanent as colors can be, yet 
experiments made a few years ago in 
Paris and Herlin to determine the de- 
terioration of colored gems through ex- 
posure showed that even these suffered, 
a ruby which bad \ain fortwo years in a 
shop window being perceptibly lighter 
in tint than it original mate, which 
bad been kept In the dark ness. 

Mounsise Cotons.—Ip Italy women 
grieve in white garments end men in 
brown. In China white is worn by both 
mexes. In Turkey, Syria, Cappadocia, 
aod Armenia celestial biue is the tint 
chosen. In Egypt yellowish-brown, the 
hoe of the deed iesf, is deemed proper; 
and in Etbiopia where men are biack, 
grey in the ermmtiem of mourning. All of 
these colors aresymbois, White sym- 
bolizes purity, an attribute of the dead; 
the celestial biue that place of rest where 
happy s0uls are st peace, the yellow, or 
dead \eaf tells thatthe death is the end 
of ali boman bope, and that man {alin as 
the eutumn leaf; and gray wiilepers of 
the earth to which all return. The 
Syrians comeidered mourning for the 
dead en efleminate practice, and sc, when 
they grieved, they put on women’s 
clothes a4 a eymbol of weakness, and as 
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ter buitaa Leerermtamer Dee 


come 
truest friend ; 


Vou ty just putting 


miav tet we 


Trpecordaitiye 


ta Preotn 


the nefarious 


stenieud, with 


— fined conn thee 


Dhaest Je ithe yoru Your tahe 


biites Citiawe <, ive biter tio Cite to thitih, 


Verte mts porertanise Titties any tlainige = seeing 


start 


yawned, 


ita thee 
Dhiere 


nature, tie 


that weecan hiring. 


sie Was Thr Comtnapriine 


fieote cen ber mergpse: cof sbicataie. 


hie sn adventuress all ber life, 


hime) beeen 


mated w@ Mtbceesstul cone “itniply beeatiae o 


that absence of compunection and shatue, 
“intel 
boeit 
thattweo hundred, Morgan! 
This jace tell 
"My 
i” timers 


lookhedat him with ay 


“Oh, ves: Dean 
teiith a. l 


Very well,” she 


it easily enough take 


dear Laura! Think of tay ex 


ss hie intel anyer 


in her eyes 


6 take That Cwee fataniedredd 


emphatically. 


“tye ré 


“You have plenty 
that, anal 


lore sometimes where 


of money: T know l'se won 


You 


Ire oor 


Vera pret at, 


have had tiore than vou got trom 


anicd Doecmane 


j 


olor: | 


baatigetiend 

**Poeona't treomatele te lie, 
“DPshouldio't believe vou 
I get it All J 
this 


Nah previtigy fee 


Ile changed aned sbi 
Comtetaptiousty 
she eaid coolly: 
And J 
is that I 
And dovyou hnow 
epeenued it?”’ 
Another diamond tracelet 
ster erevdit 


deorm't eure how 
mean to have 


hice I 


khtiow hicatal, 


’ My 
ta tertgelat pret 
Not 
vem, | 
aticheol toatnie 
Mr. Morgan 


Pea peevitige fer sprernied 


atin grevinage tee tinned 


Phicor pee 


tricot tae 


tertucdeud ter 


My 


i 
ips Were pear 
teeth: ber 


™ NETS 


vet preorwe 

her white fas 
hands were clenched tightly at 
Thorpe looked at her with a 
fear and admiration 

Laura, I don’tenvy 


Dianna,’ bie 


mv werd, 
ouode tind 


laugh 


said, with 
as 
bresathi 


eause to” 


she «aid, 


thie 


Want mie te 


moved towards 
me when you 
mey, (rommd trigehit 


Mr. Morgan Thorpe 
tdelet 


tr ort w 
Xt morning 


preparat 


were te 


‘he Jove, I's f Tse 
My dear 


s few pounds 


It was 
na lend 


And, 


. Cardigan 


Tieetane 


int it the rent ty 
Morgan Thorge 


st everything was 


iti- 
and that =he might 


up against that 


room after dinner, 


andl in about an 
and presented her- 
as jit were. 

looked at her as she 


utter] an eXx- 


Ih rye 
rm tris, and 


jog ot admiration. she was pale, 
round hes 
the highest 


hunted, bar- 


there were dark rings eyes; 


Phot ber CApression Was 
looked 
of despair. 


you ought to have gom 


achievetient she 


axsoud, full 
‘Iiy gracious! 
the stage, Laura!” he said, fervently. 
bt indeed! Why, 
with that 
[| think I 
o hundred 
the he 


ventures.» 


you'd melta 
that 
try for 


oug 


$f «terns lave and 
sheonled 
ee 


irtiess, callous 


ui would iytiten my 


said a 4 lor me, 


blere give tviassot cham- 


ny ber with 


as hier in! 


shied 
‘ht Trevor i 
that vouvre in bed with «a headache 


the 


comes, Pil have hin told 


she arrested second glass 


“uv on its 


way te her lips, and exelaimed 

fret 
here and 
hard play. It 
mas much as Leould doto keep from 
*l hate 
bisatacds cotl tave 


Thank shall ome 
littns ! ihe 


well, that 


heaven, J ayn 


“wae yesterday, 


Was 4 part te 


eeuil, Voi 


‘ 


creaming hate vout 


lahe Vertir 
Morgan Vhorge laughed 
Moy this tithe to-morrow you will have 


puta vowed tuany tiles bet ween wou as d 


that tem, ardentlover of Yours, miy dear,” 
hie said 

Hee valle d acals, and, closely velled, she 
entered and was driven off. 

Vs she passed from the house to 
thie 


reeourilszend 


the 
Ile 
and he 
Hieotmient with astomish- 
Werte to the 


ab, Trevor came round corner. 


“AW atid 
stemmd still for a 
Dhieeta he 
hticehed, 

“Is Mrs. 
comrlly a= he eould., 

‘Yes, sir.” replied maid 
“Pout contined to 
“em witha bad headache.” 


bier, her, 


tesernst. 


hicotise ani 


Dealtonm at home?” 


be asked as 


the 1 


tiadamie is 


reneh 

bintmdly. 

biers 
Wines and start, w the 

we slowly, 

he said curtly 


mvinicd. = Cpanene] 


“Tel 
hight, 
wh the steps, and wa keala 
This cut 


thy 


lhen he ran 


ened of 


WaAaeé 
street bye 


atimentyy 


\t the 


dintosna th 


he said. **hee pout 


‘ 


it, atid tind 


iti craths between bys teet! 


Ml-Treoty «a 
thier lower 


pened, 


tute whieh he remery 


i ithed s« 
Vile, enters 
and 
the f 
ighit 


shia ihwa 
relight tliek- 
did notin 
her entrances 


shade; 


faint = bie 


thie ementor two of 


She tioved te the fire 
Lat 


hands te 


- Caretully threw 
her fur Cape, and held 
the tire: and hie, tai 
Honioess and in silence, watched her. 

Phe bicaed corners 
that he had 
could 


seil-sewrrn anid ty 


tre hn tlie 


bic ren 


emul flier 


oved, or persuaded hits 
this Woman. ffs 


With 


merit oven 


have laughed aloud 
horhery, 
Wartied her hands 


Vaw tie 
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she drew along breath, as if she were 
choking; then she came nearer, and 
stared at him as she broke into a laugh 

a Jaugh of triamph and derision. 

“It ix you?” she repeated. “You—my 
hustand? Well—well! it’s too giaod 
to be true You—you here! How (id 
you come? Why »~*? 

Bhe looked round the room, as it 
amazed and perplexed, and then back at 
him. Her beautitul face flushed beneath 
the paint, her shone like «tars 
within the artistically-drawn shadows, 
the face of a mask sudden!y, 
hideously, endued with life. 

“Thix is my home 
«aid. 

His own voice seemed to him as it it 
belonged to someone speaking ata great 
distance. 

“Your—your rooms?” she repeated, 
dully. Then her eyes glittered, and she 
laughed. “Your? Then—then—you are 
Lord Gaunt?” 

“LT am Lord (saunt he said, ax 
dully and mechanically as before. 

she put ber band to her forehead, and 
then te her throat, as if the thoughts« 
that were crowding on ber were suflocat- 


eyes 


It was 


my rooms,” he 


; 


aaa ii 
yes, 


ing her 
sre Laoord Gaunt?) These rooms 
You are a nobleman- 


1?" 


"You 
are yours? asweil 
and my bistram 


‘Yes, he said, in exactly the same 
“Tam your husband.” 
leant back of achair, 
and trreathed heavily; then she laughed. 
“T have found you—tound you at last! 
Ved vou are Lord Gaunt! And Tam 
yes, Dooust be, of course, Lady Gaunt! 
larly My this 
pa 


worth, living for: 


lil@iess tone 


she against the 


(;saunt! vracious! Was 


CHAPTER XNV. 


b6 T is worth living for! 
with achoking laugh. “To think 
of i¢ tT" snatched up a book 
trot the small table near her, and dashed 
her hand on the inside of the cover which 
lene bis book-plate, with its coat-of-arms 


she repeated 


she 


his name and tithe. 

“To think that I knew you the 
owner here, that ve seen your name in 
never knew, never 


alnrve 


were 


all these books, and 
guessed — 9 

she paused, breathless with excitement 
and triumph. Her usually so 
musical, was thick and vulgar; the vul- 
varity of 2 common nature was bursting 
through the very thin coating ot veneer, 
amd she was at that moment, forall her 
beauty and grace,a virage of the worst 
type as she contronted him. 

Gaunt stood quite still, his eyes fixed 
on her with the calmness of despair, the 


. oice, 


imipassivity of disgust. 
“Why did leave me?” she de- 
manded «tridently. “Why did you do 


| 5 ad 


vou 


“Can you ask 7?” he said, very quietly. 
“fro vou think it was possible for me to 
discovers 


it wa 


when I 
were, what and 


ed? 


remain with you 


what you who 
had ssarri 
The 


<tep 


She too 
stared inte! 


burning 


her. 
him, ana 


assion of hate 


reply infuriated 
towards 
face with the p 
her black eyes. 

‘You 

‘| left you, ves.” he said, as calm: 
leserted -in the strict, 

I provided for you 


You mar 


lemmerrteed sre f°" 


Wate 

avain, with a toucl 
.**Kdward Bart 

concealed ! 


Verdes 
¥ namex, J 
neand 


ss had some presentiment : 


title; yes, that is t 
I must b 
what you were!’ 


she tlung her arms ont. 


‘The law will reach you, punish y: 


she bismed 


He 


enee, 


made a slight gesture of indi! 


‘You cannot she + 


laine) with 


get rid of me,” 
an air of triumph. “Y 
cannot divorce you would if 5 
vom f°" a 


said in 


nie 


exactly the sa 
a= it be were contront 


th the 


tllerence of 


calmness of uf 
the rock tot 
beats against it 
you will, I should 

ve, | 


ber that 


“which 
am content 
bring sha 


name | bear. 








should be, who 
man. I 
tell you? 


Jl that a woman 
.. the name of an honest 
Ah! why should I 
know £”” 

flung berself into a chair, and, 
og ber face on her hand, looked up 

with a mixture of defiance and 


A a else could I do but leave you?” 
aid. “What other course was open 
. man of boner, when he had dis- 
red that he had married—an adven- 
.. of the worst, the vilest, type. I 
iveu ea 

~« laughed, discordantly. 

Not vou { she retorted. 

, said, as calmly as before; 
oved you. Why else should I have 
cried you? I should have loved you 
the end, while life lasted, if [had not 
.ent what you had been, Even then, I 
id have fought against that terrible 

»owledge, and—and remained with 

if 1 had not learnt also that you 
ure without a heart, that you had mar- 
me for a place in the world, for 


Yes,” he 


mev 
ihe paused, and looked gravely at her. 
the while he had been talking to her, 
hing at her, he had been thinking ot 
ma: had been contrasting this wo- 
n. bis wife, the adventuress, with her 
past, contrasting her with the pure- 
ied girl who had just lett bim. 
vas as if an angel of lighthad flown 
his side, and a tiend in woman’s 
.ye bad taken her place. His heart 
numbed with the misery of despair, 
the utter hopelessness of the situa- 


jr was as if he had been suddenly 
chened from an exquisite dream ot 
-- to find that his hours were num- 
ed, or, worse still, that the rest of his 
v~ were to be spent in a dark ness and 
vuish beyond words to describe. 
lfis hand touched the key of the door 
ind hima, and, halt mechanically, he 
ed it, and moved to the fireplace, 
cooked at her again. 
| am sorry that you have compelled 
to say all this,” he said, with a court- 
more galling than any vituperation, 
reproach, would have been. “Will 
tell me what, having found me, you 
niend todo? [suppose you and your 
other have made some plans.” 
she raised her eyes suddenly. 
“bid Morgan know who you were- 
it you lived here ?” she demanded. 
‘,aunt looked faintly surprised. 
“Yes, he said, quietly. ‘“‘Was it not 
sho betrayed me? It would be like 
», worthy of him. I did not bribe him 
ivily enough, I suppose.” 
‘You you bribed him? Then he knew 
the time, and kept it from me! kept 
rom me all the while he was pretend- 
+ to look tor you !”’ 
‘Yex,” said Gaunt, indifferently; for 
st did it matter now? “I bribed him, 
um putit. I paid him to keep the 
‘totmy identity. He discovered it 


~he sprang to her feet. 

You are a pretty pair!’ 

roed, with a bard laugh. 
taking money to—to help rob me ot 
’ rights! Oh, ll be even with him!” 
sve nodoubt you will,” said Gaunt, 
ily. “But may I ask you to an- 
my question? What do you intend 


she ex- 


“So, he has 


, 


she said, mock- 
you ask? I 
I am going 


Vhat am Ito do?’ 
tauntingly. “Can 
a yoing to have my right! 


” 





with you 
made a slight gesture of dissent. 
You cannot do that,’”’ he said gravely. 
vuld not live with you.” 
You ean’thelp it,” she said jeeringly, 
« law is on my side, and it shall help 
Vilgotolaw! I will go to a so- 
tor directly I leave here! He shall 
“my rightto have your name—my 
per tithe—Lady Gaunt.” 
l cannot withhold that from you,” he 
oi with perfect calm. 
No; and I mean to hold you, too!’ 
|! defiantly, gloatingly. ‘“‘Where a 
~land is, there a wife ought Ww be. 
i can’teast me off, and you shall not. 
have my tithe, and—and half your 


ey 


* she 


\h. yes.” be said, almost to him- 
the world, the 
to; and I'll 
You 


to all 


into 
entitled 
your 
introduce 


and I'll go 
ety mv rank is 
wite—by 


ft. 
‘s your side. 


take me and tie 


oe relations and triends.” 
i bitterly, coolly, and = the 
ito mad 


She laughed stridently. 

“Could you not? We will see! 
law will belp me! 
of it, I will enter an action—compel 
you, yes, compel you, to acknowledge 
me, and live with me.” 

“You cannot,” he said, as it he were 
Stating a simple fact. “I leave England 
in a few hours; I shall be beyond the 
reach of even your malice!’ 


The 


She sprang trom the chair, upsetting it 
in her violence, and it tell against the 
small table, overturning it. It came to 
the ground with a crash, and the bric-a- 
brac Was strewn upon the floor. As she 
rose to her teet she uttered a cry,a cry 
like that of a wild beast baulked of its 
revenge. 

(;aunt looked at the overturned table 
and curios indiflerently. A knock came 
to the door. 

“Did you call, sir?” asked the maid 
outside. 

“No,” said Gaunt, and she went away. 

“Take care!’ said Laura, hoarsely, as 
she pushed the hair trom her forehead! 
“You don’t know what I can do! You 
talk of your name—the disgrace and 
shame! I can drag it in the dust for you, 
and I will, too! I'll tell the whole story! 
I'll fill the papers with ‘Lord and Lady 
(aunt's case;’ I'll make you a laughing- 
stock throughout England!’ 

“Yes,” he said with a terrible calm- 
ness. “Youcan do that; and I have no 
doubt you will. But you cannot com- 
pel me to live with you. And the world 
will understand why I do not.” 

Hier face went white, and she ground 
her teeth. 

“What do I care?” she said. 
have had my revenge. You 
able to show yourself in England again; 
and—I shall live here; shall be Lady 
Gaunt, your wite, your ill-used wite——”’ 

He «miled. 

“Yes,” he said. “Let that thought con- 
sole you; let it content you. I shall say 
no word, utter no denial.”’ 

The calmness of his acquiescence 
startled her. She wentcloser to him and 
looked at him keenly. 

“You are going away—out of England. 
Are you going alone, I wonder?” 

For the first time his calmness broke 
down. It was as if she had tound the 
ebink in his armor through which she 
could thrust an envenomed dagyer. She 
saw the change in his expression, and 
uttered a cry. 

“Ah; you are not! There is 
other woman!’ she laughed, discor- 
dantly. “Don’tdeny it! Lean see itin 
your face! 





“TIT shall 
won't be 


sone 


So, that’s it! I can under- 
stand now !” 

She stood betore bim—her face flushed, 
her eyes glittering. 

“What a tool I was not to have hit upon 
it before! There’s another woman!” 
He had regained his old calmness, and 


met he: turious, taunting gaze with im- 
passive sternness. No man could be 
more impassive, more stonelike, than 
Gaunt when he chose. 

“You don't deny it!’ she went on, 
seanning his tace. “Ab, I know that 


look ! There is someone else’ 

she came and stood beside him, so close 
to bim that the perfume he hated seemed 
to suffocate hicn He caught his breath, 
but said not a word: and his silence in- 
creased her tury. 

“You to talk of shame and 
“You hy porcrite : 


disgrace!’ 


she said. You you 
liar’ Shame and disgrace, indeed! Yes, 
you sball have them, and not you alone, 


but she, whoever sheis! Ul find it all 
out! Vil have the best detectives money 
your money can buy,and I'll drag 


her through the Divorce Court.” 
He did not muscle, but stood 
regarding her with perfect cali. 


migove a 


“Who is she?” she demanded. “You 
may as well tell me. Oneot our great 
lady triends—a woman of! rank or some 


common girl?” She paused tor breath, 
and looked round the room. 

As evil chance would have it, ber eye 
tell upon Decima’s veil. It had come un- 
fastened from the side of her hatas De- 
cima had entered, and she had taken it 
off and laid it on the top of a cabinet. 

Laura sprang to it, and seizing it, held 
it out to him. 


“Whose is she demanded 


this?” 


hoarsely. ““Vhy, she’s here now —this 
moment! In your rooms! 

She sprang to the door of the inner: 
room. and tore at the handle, Then 
when she found it Was locKed, she turned 
lprorn Piitvii. 
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I will avail myself 
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and purity. 


He pictured this fury drag- 
ging out the girl he loved, and covering 


her with vituperation and abuse; re- 
member this, and bear with him, for he 
needs all your charity and clemency. 

He sprang torward, and seizing her by 
the arm, flung her on to the couch. 

“Silence !’ he said, as he tore the veil 
from her fingers. “Silence, you—you 
desecrate——!" He thrust the veil in his 
breast, and stood over her, panting and 
struggling for the mastery ot his passion. 

“Do what you will,” he said at last, 
when he had regained something like 
calm. “Do all you have threatened. 
but—but go now; leave me. It is not 
safe.”’ 

His voice rose at the last words; they 
could have been heard plainly by any- 
one who happened to be in the corridor. 

She leant back, rubbing the arm he 
had gripped. 

“iol Gol” she retorted, defiantly. 
tauntingly. “No, I will not go! Why 
should 1?) Thisis your house, and I am 
your wife! My place is here! I shall 
not go! And you can’t compel me! I 


ami your wife, your wife! It's that 
other woman who is hiding here, the 
other pe 

She uttered a word that cannot be 


written; and, as it struck his ears, Gaunt 
raised his hand as if to silence her mock - 
ing, taunting lips. Then the hand tell to 
his side, and he said, hoarsely 


“If you will not go, I will! Stay 
where you are! Donot attempt to fol 
low me! I--I cannot answer for my- 
selt!’’ ; 


He strode to the door, and unlocked it, 
and looked at her tor a moment. 
? 


“Gol” she cried, with a strident laugh. 
“Goto her! [stay. This place is mine 


mine, [T am your wife! As for her 
Shame and disgrace. You shall have 
enough ot it—both of you—and to spare. 


I'll ” 

Gaunt took up his hat, passed into the 
inner room, locking the door as he did se. 
He looked round wildly. The room was 
empty. Decima not there. Ifis 
brain wasina whirl; he searcely knew 
where he was, what he was doing. All 
his thoughts were ot Decima; to yet her 
outof the place, out of reach of the demon 
he had just lett. 

He looked round the room again. Her 
hat and jacket were not there He went 
hurriedly into the next noom—a bath 
and dressing room was not there, 
nor was there any trace ot her. 

The room adjoining was a kind of 
‘den,’ in which he kept his guns and 
fishing tackle, a bachelor’s litter-room. 
She was not there. He looked round, 
and drew a breath of relief. She must 
have gone. 

It was just possible that she had not 
heard a word of what had passed be- 
tween him and his wife. His wite! 

He stood tor a moment, and wiped the 
sweattrom his forehead. He had been 
calm enough until the last 
two; but now heart 
furiously, and 


was 


she 


mioment or 
hus 
he 


Was beating 


was all of a shake. 


Butit was because he was thinking of 
Decimia. 

Hesaw now how tad how bad he 
had been. le had tempted her, per 
suaded her to thy with hits; he had 


tempted herto her ruin. [na torment, 
overwhelmed by his passionate love, he 
riuuim. Ard she 


lure. Ede 


had lured her to would 


have come to his saw now, as 


by a flash of lightning, how bad, how 
cruel, he had been. 

But she had escaped. Ile had lost hes 
for ever, should never see her again; 
but no matter, she Was saved. As tor 
him -what did it matter what became of 
him? 


Hie sank intoa chair, his head bowed 
A terrible blow had tallen 


hand «of 


in his hands. 
upon hin; but the Providence 
which had dealt it had, at the same time, 
her 


been stretched out to save his dear, 


sweet girl-love! 
had gone. 
Pauline’s house, in 
Safe trom him and his tatal love 


she she was safe at Lady 


Berkeley Square, 


He was glad, and yet and yet the 
thought that she was lost to hin, that he 
should never hold her in his armies ayain, 


never, perhaps, see her again, tilled him 


with anguish. He could have borne it 
all it he had not Known that she loved 
hit. 

Ihuthe knew that she ved hbiinn. Ie 
hear her sweet confession of love ring 
ing in his ears, to feel her Kisses upor 
his lips! Ile was a truad with lony 
ny. and with ' 

Heo 


5 


wenttoturn it, but tound the door un- 
locked. Then he understood; Decima 
had escaped—yes, that was the word, es- 
caped! this way. 

He drew the key from the lock sharply. 
Ithad been in long that it 
stuck, and, ashe jerked it violently, it 
eut his finger. He did not teel the ent, 
did not know that his finger was bleed- 
ing, until he saw a spot of blood on the 
waistband ot his shirt. 

With an impatient gesture, he “put the 
key in his pocket, wiped his finger on 
his handkerchief, and passed into the 
corridor, locking the door behind him, 
and slipping the key in his pocket, 

As he went down the corridor, he 
heard voices, and he saw the parlor maid 
leaning beside the elevator, talking to 
the porter within it. 

She started guiltily at sight of him, 
and as the man touched his hat, the maid 
fled hastily. 


its place so 


(iaunt returned the salutation, and 
went quickly down the stairs. 
CHAPTER XNVI,. 

Hiky infuriated woman tore at the 


handle of the door for 


then she stopped, 


A noment, 
There had been 
something in Gaunt’s face, in his eyes, 
which, it it did not exactly frighten her, 
warned her that it would not be sate to 
follow him, 

She lett paced up and 
down the room for a moment or two. 

“Yos, I'll wait. Dll stay It's 
my proper place! [im his wife. Heshall 
find me here when he comes back it: he 
back; if he doesn’t, PU still 
Vildray his name inthe dirt; 


the door, and 


here, 


does Come 
stay here, 
rii—?”’ 

She sank on to the couch, and rocked 
herself to and fro. She choking 
with passion. But, presently, the vie- 
lence of the fit passed; and she rose and 
went toa mirror and looked at her tace. 
She was burning hot; the perspiration 
had played havoe with her “make up,”’ 
and the powder and colors showed in 
streaks upon her face. 


was 


She wiped it with her face handker 
chiet, and smoothed her hair; then she 
looked round the room searchingly, 


went to the sideboard, and wrenching 
the door open, tound what she was look- 
lng for, 

She poured herself) ont a glass of 
brandy, and drank some of it eagerly, 
greedily; then she drew a long breath, 
and seating herself by the tire, bent tor- 
ward, her chin resting in one hand, the 
yvlass held in the other. 

She emptied the glass presently, then 
gotupand refilled it, and drank again. 
The neat spirit soothed her, and after a 
minute or two, she raised her head, and 
looked round, and laughed to herself. 

“Lady Gaaunt!"’ she muttered. ‘Phat 
sounds nice, Pina lady of rank!’ She 
Court (suide from the 
hook shell, found up the paye, and read, 
aloud, the paragraph 

“Ple'’s all this, ane 
said to herself, gloating over the infer 
ination, the history of the name, the de 


scription of Gaaunt’s residences, 
' 


rose and took a 


headed ‘“iaunt.” 


I’tu his wife!” she 


“DPilhave a pood tine Vil enjoy miy 
self with the best of them! And il have 
White, even teeth 
“Ell make 


my revenge, too!” Her 
clenched together viciously, 


him wish he'd never been born! Shes 
looked over her shoulder, towards the 
door of the inner room, and shook tbe 


book atit threateningly. 
I'l 
Not 


even with bam.’ 


“And Morgan 
be even with bina; Pll cast hin off. 


one penny Shinall bie bimye D’th bos 


and stretehed bes 
with a 


she rose 
her head, 
satisfaction. 

“To have done with the old lite’ To tre 
1 ae 


arisi™ mlocsyver 


yesture aol ore lief ancl 


respectable SOOTELOCoies t ywrenat lady 
sounds pood yood rove id 


she laughed, and i! 


thie 
The spirit she lad taken, and the 


lini herself on 


eoueh, 
reaction alter the excitement of ber tury 


and Passion, were Dice drape dine effect aprons 


her; and presently her eyes closed. 


theough she Was not asleegs, 


Phat (eaunt was in love with another 


woman, that <he, Laura, suspected that 
other woman to be in the room, did not 
fill her with witely indignation “he 
only sawn the fact a tneaus of pothietiog 
fresh) wiisery «ated torture ipecota betens 
Shye Could strin-¢ it aidsi through this 
other Woman that Vit ‘ shies caresd 
shout 

. J re final ! ‘ at 





































































































































































OUTLIVED. 
o.. =. 
Ll hear the well-known natne 
lbat ones “ ould thrill, 
i light my face wilt? ame, 
M eart “ th rapture fiil 
The ardent hopes of early years 
I tint shed my cheeks with red, 
live doutbte thatt ed mine eves with tears 
Vilke are cold and dead 
l meet the eves inmoved whose gase 
Made! neevyor drag] of yore 
I tw «tw ed in other dave 
‘ erere@ fice Teieere 
! pw the fnrlateye, st 
[beir nu . e mt forayve 
N kened pulse, no sudden tt 
Dheirioe oe wreets lo dn 
No anger mw I feel, tho pain 
No shia s of regret 
would not ve the puaet agar 
{that poust forget 
sve, Where Bem rs a tlowers teow 
s ied te winding -sheet 
t* ! “ne ef and titter now 
Itw rest is caulin andaweet! 
x ~- -—— 


and Villa. 
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three months; I suppose ‘‘united’”’ 
would be the fashionable word, bat 
I] assure you that we were, and are, a 
most united couple, I love my dear bus- 
band better than anybody in the wide 
world, and he js fond of bis ‘little wife.’’ 

Iam telling you this lest you might 
think it odd of Bertie to have left me 
without bis protection tn an old rambling 
country mansion. 

He was obliged to do so, poor fellw; be 
hed to hurey away on business to far 
away, and | should have only been in his 
way, 00 l agreed to remain behind and 
make wyself happy mM the house he had 
chosen for us, until his return. 

W hen he took me to see (ireystone Hall 
I was actually asbamed to let him see 
how disappointed I was. I bad pictared 
to myself a cosy family residence—a sort 
of large cottage. in fact—standing in the 
midet of green fields, a lovely rural spot; 
but Greystone proved to baa larga man- 
sion, quite an imposing edifice, very old, 
and eo gloomy tbat! feit an unpleasant 
‘creeping’ sensation when standing 
under the shadow of its ancient portico. 

“I hope, Cara, that the bhousekeeper’s 
formidable appearance will not alarm 
you,” said Bertie, as we waited for the 
ponderous door to be opened. 

“Why?’ I asked. “is she at 
peculiar 7" 

“Rather,” be replied; ‘but 1am assured 
that itisonly ber looks, poor thing, which 
are againat her; you won't mind that, | 
know. 

“Of course not,”’ said 1; “do you think 
me 80 ailly ?’’ 

The door unciosed at this moment, and 


J “ores and | had been married only 


the person in question stood before us. 
Nhe was a gaunt woman, linmensely tall, 
with a slight stoop; her face was strongly 
marked and lined, but her fine features 


bore evidently the remains of great 
beauty—beauty lost years and years ago; 
her hair was snowy white, and in a 
dishevelled condition; her complexion a 
deadly pallor, but the eyes were fiercely 
bleck, and shone with a strange, wild 
lustre. Nhe was altogethecs a remarkabie- 
looking person. 

‘“jood morning Mra. 


Kayne,”’ said 


Bertie. “‘l have brought my wife, as! 
promised, You will of course let us see 
the house.”” 


Mre. Kayne muttered some indistinct 
reply, and instead of drawing back to let 
us enter, stood gazing intently at me, 
until her ecruliny became disagreeabie. 

“Will you-—?” began my husband 
again. 

She started at the sound of his voice, in 
a bareh, croaking tone, ‘Your lady isa 
fair lady. il iike fair ladies We shall 
be great friends.”’ 

Bertie laughed, and gave mea look of 
encouragement, drawing my arm within 
bis own. 

“] told you she was odd,’’ he whispered 
aside, ‘but 1 didn't know what good tss:e 
ehe had before."’ 


We went over the house, and a more 


gioomy, dismal! piece ] never beheld: bat 
the large roome were handsomely fur- 
nished, and Hertie went into raptures 
with the old and vaiuabie paintings that 
buog around. 

The posseesor of Greystone Hall had 
been abroed for a n6, so part of the 

} ng was : ad * ed cd 

Wing Upinhbebiteabie 

However, these were but slight draw 


backs, and Bertie, who knew that i was 
of rather a romantic turn of mind, 
thought the oid place would be more in- 
teresting and delightful to me from its 
very dilapidation. 

“And, to crown all,” sald my busband, 
merrily, “Greystone Hall is said to be 
haunted: and, you know, you have al- 
ways expressed a wish to live ina haunt 
ed bhoase,” he continued. 

“Did 1? i almost forget,’’ I taltered. 

“Well, you won't be very ionely, 
Cara," said he, “for I bave written to 
ask your friend, Mra. Wollaston, to spend 
the time with you, my timid birdie, dur- 
ing my absence.”’ 

Thole was es pleasant surpriee, indeed, 
for Edith Woliaston was my earliest and 
dearest friend; we were sisters in affec- 
tion, and if I hed to be separated from 
Bertie, she would, be knew, in a great 
measure make up for his absence. So 
1 became a little more reconciled to my 
fate and went home in quite good 
spirita. 

A week after, Edith and I took possses- 
sion of Gireystone Hall. 1 bade good-bye 
to my dear husband, and made a littie 
fool of myself, and got a pair of red eyes 
in consequence of my folly. 

Edith and I, when Bertie had gone, sat 
down in the large window-sill in the 
parior, and chatted about our two dear 
absentees; for Captain Wollaston had 
accom panied my husband on bis journey. 
There was much totalk about; many past 
happy scenés to recall; we were very ro- 
mantic, and considered our lords the first 
and foremost in the world. 

So we paseed the greater part of the 
evening. At last Edith said, drawing 
back the heavy curtain, and looking out 
on the dusky avenue, “I don’t think this 
je acheerful place. Why did you choose 
it, Cara?" 

1 told ber about Bertie, and how he 
liked it. 

‘“Ugh!” she ssid with a shiver; ‘I 
couid fancy my girlies nonsense was 
coming beck; 1 feel most remarkably 
gioomy.”’ 

l laughed at her, and tried to reason 
ber out of her fears, but myown were 
far greater. Sirange to say, that from the 
moment 1 entered the house ] could not 
battle against a presentiment of evil 
which possessed me. 

We talked on in a subdued tone, not 
caring to speak aloud; it seemed an effort 
in that great lonely room. I was actually 
afraid to look into the dark corners; but 
making one trial, 1 groped my way to 
the bell and rang for lights and tea.’ The 
old woman answered my summons in- 
stead of my maid, whom |! had brought 
with ma 

“Il came to serve you, madam,”’ said 
the harsh voiceof Mra. Rayne, as she 
stood in the centre of the room —a tall, 
shadewy phantom in the gloom. “I told 

your maid | would come: she is a timid 
girl, and does not like a dark house. Sne 
say® she isafraid of ghosts!’ laughed 
Mra. Rayne, harebly. 

‘She iea silly girl,’’ 1 said; “but she 
will soon be accustomed to Greystone 
Hail.’”’ 

“This isa baunted house, lady," said 
Mrs. Rayne; “bat you will not believe 
me, | know."’ 

“I should think not,’’ said I, indig. 
nantly. 

“Hush, hush!’ said she. “Do not say 
that, lady; but you shail bave your light 
and supper.”’ 

Mre. Kayne waiked out of the room, 
and Edith said in a whisper to me, ‘The 
housekeeper seems an oddity—don’t you 
think so?" 

“Bertie says she is a very nice old wo. 
man,’’ I repiied. 

At that moment my maid entered with 
candies, She looked pale and terzified. 

“Ob, ma'am,” she exclaimed, after 
giancing cauliously round to make sure 
Mra. Rayne was not listening, ‘this is a 
nasty, horrid place! Mra. Kayne ssys 
that there is a curse on it, and that some 
of the rooms are haunted—and there’s an 
awful murder done here every nine years, 
and only think, that’s why the family 
have left, Oecause this is the ninth year.”’ 

“Mary,’’ said I trying to look very 
wise, ‘don't listen to such ailly tales. 
l assure you that there is no truth in 

them.”’ 

“Well, ma’am, I'l! try not to be fright- 
ened,’’ said Mary; ‘“‘but the house is so 
gloomy; see how dark it is even with 
these two candies.'’ 

There was no disputing that fact; and 


as the fre was laid ready for lighting, I 
bade Mary strike a match 
Ss very strange na an 8be sald 
a2 ane & eit 0 oe fF ig ny oid 
S@ 
‘W hat Is strange ?”’ I asked. 
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Boe i.vacd up witn @ face expressing 
horror, and a look as if she she bad 
some terribly mysterious circumstance to 
communicate, and hesitated to do so. 

“What ie the matter Mary?" | asked. 

*“You’re sure you aren't frightened of 
ghosts, ma’am,” said she. 

“Of course not,” I repiied. 

‘*‘Master has chosen the hsunted room 
fur you to sleep in,” continued Mary. 
“He said it was the prettiest in the 
whole bouse, and you wouldn’t mind 
its being the room where the people is 
murdered !”’ 

“Ob, Cara!” exclaimed Edith with « 
nervous laugh. 

1 was silent from consternation. Mary 
lit the firs, and after a glance to see the 
effect of her words, went down stairs. 

“This ie certainly more than | bar- 
gained for!’’ | ejaculated. 

“Cara, | must sleep with you to-night, 
dear,’’ said Edith. 

“Do, for pity’s sake! for though of 
course I am not foolish enough to fear 
apparitions, 1 must confess myself a little 
shaky after parting with Bertie," said | 
trying to smile. 

At ten o’clock Mra. Rayne came to 
show ustoour roome She looked sur- 
prised, I thought, when I told her Mra. 
Wollaston meant to share mine with 


me. 

‘But the otner lady’s room is ready for 
her, the bed well aired, and a bright fire 
burning,”’ she remonstrated. 

‘Let Mary sieep there,” said Edith. 
“I am quite determined to have my 
way.” 

**As you please, lady,” sald Mra. Rayne. 
“Bat I thought——”" and bere she mut- 
tered something to herself. 

The housekeeper threw open the door 
of a chamber after we bad traversed 
several long passages. We entered, and 
beheld a large and pleasant room, better 
furnished than all the othera. I was 
agreeably surprised, for, on the occasion 
of my introductory visit to the mansion, 
1 had not been shown this. | bad pictared 
a very different, gloomy, dreary, ghostly 
apartment, after what Mary nad said. 

“There is some superstition connected 
witb this room, ie there not?” I asked of 
our conductor. 

She replied, dryly, that there was, and 
then said, in a very peculiar tone, “Snail 
I tell you avout it, lady?” 

“No, no!” I repiied, hurriedly; “seme 
other time—not to-night.” 

“You have everything you require, 
then, ladies. 1 will bid you good-night; 
and,” she added, as she left the room, 
‘‘pleasant dreame.”’ 

The door elosed after ber, and we were 
alone. The firat thing Edith and I did 
was to open the cupboard doora, and 
peep under every piece of furniture, 
laughing at ourselves for such un wonted 
precautions. 

“This door won't open,’’ cried Edith, 
trying one near the bed. 

“No?” said I. ‘Well, | suppose Mra, 
Rayne has locked up her best cap, and 
taken away the key,” I added, gaily. 

**Do you feel any alarm, Cara?’ asked 
my ftriend, merrily. 

“Scarcely any,’’ | replied, 
ousness is going.”’ 

We locked the door ( why, I cannot im- 
agine) before going to bed. 

My rest wae undisturbed. I only had 
a confused dream, in which | fancied that 
Bertie and Mra. Rayne were fighting, and 
that she flew away on a broomsetick, after 
a hard contest. 

When | awoke, to my surprise | found 
Edith dressed, and seated by the window. 
She turneda pale and awestruck face 
upon me when | spoke. 

“Good gracious, Edie, what is the mat- 
ter?’ lasked. “You look as if you had 

seen a ghost!’ 

“Tne truth is, Cara, 1 have been terri- 
fied,” said Edith, speaking in a low, 
mysterious tone. “You know | am not 
superstitious, but——"’ 

‘Bat what ?”’ said I. 

‘‘Lawoke in the middle of the night,” 
she replied, ‘‘and beard you murmauring 
something about Bertie and Mre Rayne. 
I thought you were dreaming uneasily 
and tried to wake you, calling, “ara, 
Cara!’ to no purpose, shaking you pretty 
roughly, too; but you slept on, ana | 
turned away in deepair. As 1 was lay- 
ing my head on the pillow, ! heard a 
slight noise in the room, and by the 
flickering light of the fire | saw——”’ 

“Ob, what?’’ | cried, staring at her. 

“A shadowy form im white gliding 
across the room, Cara,"’ she replied 
was so frightened [ could 


“My nerv- 


that not re 


move my eyes from it, and lise 
je Oe ) 

‘“Osn you have been dreaming?’ | 
aak od. 
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“] was awake, Cara,’ she repiied, “ana 
strange to say, no calling would rouse 
you; you seemed to be in a deep, heavy 
aleep.”’ 

It was easy to see that Edith was reaily 
alarmed, and I confess my disbelief in 
ghosts was shaken. 

“Pll not sleep with you again, Cara” 
said Edith with a shadder. “I ese you 
don’t believe my story.” 

“I think really you must have hed « 
dream,” said I; “and Bertie will laugh a: 
us if he nears why we have changed our 
room.”’ 

“Don’t tell bim, or anybody, or he 
will think me mad,” said Edit. 
‘‘Bat, Cara, I deciare I was not dream- 
ing.”’ 

“It is very strange,” aaid 1, “and more 
so than agreeable; but until I see this 
ghostly figure, I mean to stay here” 

“You are fooliah, Cara,” said Edith, 
“and as obstinate as cf yore Yoe 
should not stay another night im th 
room.”’ 

“Have you slept weil, ladies ?"* asked 
Mra. Rayne, when we went down te 
break fast. 

I answered in the affirmative; bat Edith 
was silent. 

“You heard no nolee—saw nothing 
she said, gazing fixedly at me. 

“1? Ob, no! Ghosta, if there were aay 
present, did not trouble me,” I replied, 
lightly; and Mre. Rayne said no more. 

Mary, my little abigail, had not seen or 
beard anything to alarm her. She leoked 
bright and fresh as a daisy, and seemed 
quite disposed to become reconciled te 
her temporary abode. 

But it was morning, clear, samshiny, 
and everything wore a different sapect 
from what it had done om the previous 
night. 

I tried, when we were alone, to persuade 
Edith that what sane fancied she had seen 
must have been butaquiveriag meocn- 
beam, Or some optical delusion; bat ake 
deciared again and again that she knew 
she was not mistaken, and that the ghost 
ly vision, whatever it might prove to ba, 
was a reality: that she had been wide 
awake, and nothing would convince her 
to the contrary. 

“Edward would think me very silly if 
1 were to tell him how much I am fright- 
ened,” said my friend. “Il am pnervees 
to a ridiculous extent, and I am quite 
ashamed of myself for being ep; but if 
what I saw could be accounted for in any 
way, 1 should be most thankfal.” 

“Well, Edith, I will sit ap and watch 
to-night,” said 1; “ang we mast keep car 
vigil a seeret from .Mary and the heusee- 
keeper.” 

“1 only hope our courage will not ebd 
away before it will be required,” said 
Edith; “and for pity’s sake, don’t tell E.- 
ward what a goose 1 have been?’ abe 
added more gaily. 

J promised faithfully. Edith was « 
young wife as well as 1; and what her 
husband thought of her was of more 
consequence to her than anything eize in 
the world. It is a pity some wives of 
older date are not as anxious to obtain 
the approbation of their lorda 


The day passed without any incident: 
the behavior of Mra. Rayne being the 
only savage thing. Decidedly she wa: 
very “queer;” she seemed to take « 
wonderful fancy to me—a violent and 
not very agreeable partialit,—for sbe 
scarcely ever deigned to notice Mra 
Wollaston, bat directed the moat pressicg 
Civilities to myself, and lingered as long 
as she could beside me on any alight pre 
text. 

Night came, and with it a retarn of my 
nervousness, We sat in the long paricr. 
conversing in subdued tonee; we did not 
care to raise Our voices, nor did we ring 
for lights until a late hour. 

When Mary brought in the supper-tray 
she did not seem as lively as she had 
been in the morning; bat she made no 
more complainta 

Edith and I went to our room with 
beating hearts, though I wae determine: 
not to acknowledge tha: she had infectei 
me with her alarm. 

We wrapped ourselves in warm dress 
ing-gowns, and sat side by side at the 
cheerful fire. I placed two candles on 
the high mantelpiece; for sitting in the 
haunted chamber in the gloom of a Ne 
vember night, would not be pieaseat, | 
thought, and besides that, supposing the 
apperition were to appear again, how 
could we be sure it was not a moon 
beam ? 

‘It really seems ludicrous, Cara, 
marked Edith, “but I assure you I 4 
see something, and 1 will not go to be 
in this horrid room until lcan Gnd cat 
what it waa.”’ 


re 








We made sure that the door was secure, 
tried the bolt of the window, amd thea 
reeomed our seats. The fire soon wanted 
replenishing, bat Mra. Rayne bed forgot- 
ten to leave coal or wood, and it was scon 
out 

The room was very cold then, and we 
ast huddled together, trying to conquer 
our fears, When the gn ey my 
courege also departed, we were 
guilty of starting at every sound. The 
«ind moaning roand the gables, sobbing 
‘ike a buman volee at the windows, and 
shrieking through the leafless branches 
of the trees in the avenue, edded to our 
dreearipess. 

To crown our misfortanes, Edith, with 
a trembling band, endeavored to shorten 
the elongated wick of the candle, and pat 
it out, and before she could relight it, the 
other, which, unfortunately, she had 
taken down from the mantelpiece, wae 
blown out bya gust of wind from the 

ney. 
onene earth shall we do?” we both 
cried at the same moment. 

We bad no matches, and there was no 
help for it bat to sit down again; as I 
oould not induce Edita to go to bed. 

“Let us talk about something pleasant, 
it will prevent our minds from dwelling 
on the supernataral.”’ 

| skilfally introduced some sabjects of 
conversation, and Edith became quite 
animated. 

After a ime, in the dreary midnight 
hour, we ceased to talk, aad only a whis- 
pered question and answer broke the 
silence; bat with my dear Edith’s head 
drooping on my shoulder, her hand in 
mine, I recalled the days of our giri- 
hood. 

| was startled by hearing a soft footfall, 
and my meditations were put to flight; 
for Edith, waking from a slight doze, 
sprang to an upright posture, and ex- 
elaimed, apprehensively, ‘Sarely, I 
beard a noise!” Then, with a shriek, 
abe cowered back, drawing me with hor 
forcibly, and pointing with one hand to 
the turther end of the room. 

“Look ! look, Cara!’’ she cried. 

A figure draped in white stood there; it 
was tall and slender, and ite long gar- 
ments trailed upon the floor. You can 
easily imagine the thrill of horror that 
ran through me, as] remained fascineted, 
spell-boand, not daring to move aad un- 
able to speak. 

Edith’s convalaive clasp of my arm 
siackened, and she fell beck heavily. I 
knew she had fainted; bat in the ex- 
tremity of my terror I could not turn 
round to her assistance, for the ew/ful, 
white robed form still gleamed in the in- 
distinct light. 

Suddenly a sound broke the stillness; 
it was the village clock faintly chiming 
the hour—one o’clock. Then I heard se 
voice say in @ strange, unearthly tone, 
“No, no; not tonight! I will do your 
bidding soon.” 

There was a holiow groan. The dread- 
form ewayed and bent as if in grief, and 
then, wringing its hands, disappeared in 
the darkness. There was a faint clicking 
sound, and all was still once more. 

“Edith! Edith!’ I cried, trying to 
rouse my friend. 

Happily her swoon was not of long 
duration, for she soon opened her eyes 
and murmured, “Cara, are you there? 
Have 1 been dreaming? Ob, no!—I re 
member. Is it gone?’ 

“My dear Edith,” said I, “can you 
summon courage to come with me? We 
cannot stay here all night.” 

“Ob yes, yes,” she replied; “‘but where 
shall we go?” 

“To Mary’s room,” said I. 
quick, quick!’ 

After some time, we managed to find 
the handle of the door, and unlocked it. 
Tiembling, we ventured into the long, 
dark passage, and, with a mutual im- 
pu sé, flew, rather than ran, to the other 
¥ og of the house. 

‘“e opened the door of the room in 
wiich Mary slept, and found a candle 
barning on the table, and Mary atill an- 
Greseed. She screamed as we entered, 
and made a futile attempt to rush away. 
Fright prevented her moving, and the 
poor girl stood staring with wild distend- 
eo eyesatthe supposed white spectral 
forms she saw, her hands clasped in mute 
sU pplication. 

“Mary, don’t be alarmed,” said L “We 
are neither ghosts or robbers.”’ 

With acry of intense relief, she stag- 
into a chair. 

ma‘am !’’ she gasped, “! 
een so frightened——’ 

urst of tears checked her utterance 

After much sobbing she told us the 

use of her fear. when 


“Come 


gered 


have 


It seemed that 





she went to her room she had boited her- 
selfin, as usual, and bed sat down to 
finish some neediework, when she heard 
® noise in the passage as of stealthy toot- 
stepe 

Fancying that perhaps Mra Rayne 
might be wanting something, she opened 
the door. No one was there; bat she 
waited, and called the housekeeper by 
name several times; receiving no anewer, 
she was just about toshaut the door again, 
when she was startled by hearing a voice 
say, “No, no, not to night; but scon— 
soon I” and there was a sort of shriek, 
followed by a groan. 

So frightened was the poor giri, that 
she had only strength lef to reach 
chair; anc there she remained until our 
appearance. It was no wonder we had 
terrified her more. 

What wasto be done? We did not like 
to tell Mary the cause of our seeking a 
retreat in her room; so we merely spoke 
about the wind howling in the large 
ehimney, and preventing our slumbers; 
bat we determined to speak seriously to 
Mra. Rayne on the morrow. 

Edith and my little servant were really 
ill; and when I saw the reflection of 
my facein the mirror 1 could scarcely 
believe that it was the same | had seen in 
the morning, 80 wan and wretched it 
looked. 

It seemed as if daybreak would never 
come; and neither of us was brave 
to seek the housekeeper. 

We tried to look as if nothing had oo- 
ocurred when we went down staira Mra. 
Rayne was most attentive, and, as usual, 
fixed her regards upon me. 

“We did not sleep very weil last night, 
Mre Rayne. We heard some extraordi- 
mary noises, and 1 fancied there were 
footateps in the corridoss.” said I, observ- 
ing the housekeeper’s countenance, 

She was standing near the window, in 
a strong light, and I saw her tarn very 
pale, but she answered quietly: — 

“I thought you were not afraid of the 
supernatural, lady, or I should never 
have advised you to siecep in that room. 
There is an old traditio= about the family; 
shall I tell it to you ?” 

1 replied in the affirmative; and, in 
cold, measured tones, wit a set expres- 
sion on her features, Mra. Rayne related 

the following story :— 

“The Congreves are an ancient race, 
and have been noted for wicked deeds, 
as well as nobie ones, 

“More than two hundred years ago a 
Sir Egbert Congreve committed a most 
cruel murder, enticing a fair and geatie 
lady to this gloomy mansion. She loved 
ber husband well, but be soon grew tired 
of her, and disregarding her prayers for 
mercy, stabbed her fatally in the cham 
ber you have just quitted. 

“When she was dying she turned to 
him, and cursed bim and ali the eldest 
sons of the race. Since that time, misfor- 
tune has indeed seemed to pursue the 
Congreves. Theeidest sons always mset 
with violent ends. 

“Every nine years there has been a 
dreadfal murder in this house. A gioom 
ever surrounds it; and Sir Edward Con- 
greve at last heeded his ladcy’s earnest 
solicitations, and took her and his only 
son, dear Mr. Ernest, away.” 

“Mr. Ernest! Then there isason!" I 
questioned. 

“There is, young iady,’’ she replied; 
“and that I may be instrumental in re- 
moving the doom from him, I have re 
mained here, disregarding Lady Con- 
greve’s command, for she wished me to 
accompany her on her journey.” 

The woman's strange manner awed me. 
Saddenly, with a wild excitement, she 
took my band, and continued :— 

“The doom can be renewed; it can—it 
can! I know it! Iam sorry you came 
here, or that she ever saw you.” 

“Who saw me?’ Il asked. “What do 
you mean ?’’ 

“Tne murdered lady Ciariesa appeared 
to you iast night,”’ she replied. 

Raising one band, solemnly, the house- 
keeper then glided from the room, leav- 
ing Edith and mein a state of great un- 
eas) Less. 

We changed our rooms, and slept in 
another wing, and for several weeks 
nothing bseppened to disturb ua Mary 
also occupied aumall chamber on the 
same landing a8 ours. 

We took long walks, sketched and read 
or played and sung in the evenings, and 
wrote letters to Bertie and Edward. We 
tried to make the house as near cheerfa! 
as possi bié. 

Mrs. Rayne’s manner, however, became 
more strange, her eyes looked more w 
and she passed hours in the ‘ibrary, maut- 
tering to herself. Then a sew whim 
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seized her; she would come up to me, 
geseat me earnestiy, begin to sob aad 
cry, and then leave the room abruptly. 
Her mysterious behavior made us dreed- 
fally mervous, and we longed for the 
time of our deperture. 

Time peseed on, and it wanted but 
three days to Christmas. Bertie was to 
come for us on the morioe#, and we were 
busily pecking, laughing and talking, as 
we did so, when the housekeeper entered 
the room; she approscheid me and 
whispered in my ear, “Lady, will you 
come to the library with me?” 

“Oh, certainiy,”’ I replied, wondering 
what she could want with me. 

In the passage she took my hand and 
hurried me along, without speaking. At 
the library door she paused. ‘You eaid 
you did not believe in spirits—come 
here!’ she said, dragging me to the 
window. “There! look at him—do you 
see?” 

I did see in the dusk, a igure amongst 
the trees. 

“That ie Sir Egbert,”’ she said; “it is 
the night, and nearly the hour.’’ Her 
face wae rigid and ashy white, as she 
continued solemnly, “Young liady, I 
have warned you. Mr. Ernest, dear Mr. 
Ernest, you wi!i soon be free,” 

Tne housekeeper moved away, and a 
feeling of terror paralyzed me. 1 did not 
move from the window until Edith came 
and drew me gently away: she said Mrs. 
Rayne had sent her to me. 

We returned to the parior. I pleaded 
a sodden indisposition, and I supp =e 
fright really did make me ill. I did not 
tell Edith what Mra. Rayne had said, for 
fear of making ber nervous again; and 
then I thought Bertieand Edward would 
soon make us brave. Oh, how I did long 
for the next day. 

To my great relief, we saw no more of 
Mre. Rayne during the evening, and 
Mary said she was asicep. 

We retired to rest as usual about 
eleven, end Edith was soon in sound 
slumber. I listened with envy to her 
soft and reguiar breathings, wishing | 
eould follow her example; but a resticss 
Gt seized me. I could not close my eyes 
for more than an hour; then I fei! into a 
light doze. A noise, as if the door 

awoke me; I started up—all was 
still; but as I laid my head again on the 
plilow, a hand, cold as ice, was placed 
upon my forebead. 

The moonbeams faint! y glimmered into 
the rcom, and, to my intense borror, 
leaw a tall, dark-robed form standing 
beside me. Edith siept on undisturbed. 
I could not move—ny terrer was so 


“Jt is the time,”’ sald a deep and hbhol- 
low voles. ‘The curse shail be removed 
from this bour.”’ 

Another instant, and ! was lifted from 
the bed as if I had been a feather. I 
was in the grasp of iron arms, chill as a 
stone—heid as in a vice. 

Im my frantic terror | tried to scream, 
bat my voice failed, and was like a whis- 
per. I felt myself borne sewiltiy away. 

“Edith! Edith!" I cried; but how 
could she bear that choking ery? 

Again I tried to struggle, bat all power 
was gon, and then my senses left me. 

e e o oo - 

I awoke as from a frightfal dream, and 
found myself in a darkened chamber. 
Bertie, my dear husband, was beside 
me, and a gentieman iam biack beid my 
hand, and was feeling my pulse. 

“She is sensible now,’’ said the latter. 

“My darling—my Cara!” said my hus 
band; then he turned away, covered bis 
face with hie bands, and | heard him 
eob. Presentiy Edith glided furward, 
and drew him away. 

“Hesh!’ said the doctor. ‘Do not 
speak. When you are stronger, you 
shail know all.”’ 

“You bave indeed been nearly lost to 
us, dearest Cara; but, thank Heaven! 
your life is saved,” murmured my 
friend, as she held acomposing draught 
to my lips. 

l suppose my ‘‘ghost story” needs ex- 
planation but it was not until | bad al- 
most entirely recovered from my dan- 
gerous iliness that | knew the facts my- 
self. 

It seems that Mrs. Rayne had been for 
some years insane; and one of her fancies 
was, that if a life were not sacrificed in 
exchange for his, that Ernest Congreve 
would fall a victim to the traditionary 


curse. Her mind dwelling ever on the 
one subject, she imagined that she held 
sommunion with the spirits, and that 
they had bDidden ber ake my fe in 
stead of tha be young beir | was 
her flitting form which had 80 alarmed 
Edith that fret night in the haunted 
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chamber. She bad carried me scrosr the 
lopeiy moor on that terribie night, and 
left me stabbed, and in a dying siate, ia 
the loneliest part of it. 

When Edith awoke and found me 
gone, aad notin the bouse, ber amese- 
ment and fright were indescribable, and 
when Bertie, with Captain Wollaston, 
arrived a few bourse later, there was quite 
& scene, so Edith told me The bewil- 
dered trio, in the greatest distress, 
searched tne neighborhood for the miss- 
ing one. I was fouad by some country 
peopie, lyiag on the moor, wrapped ia a 
pall, and perfectiy insensibie, just as 
poor Bertie, in bie distraction, was go.ng 
to have the ponds dragged for his littie 
wife, 

Mre. Reyne is now confined in an 
asylum; and to my dying day I shall 
never forget the terror 1 experienced 
through that poor mad woman. 

Whenever our busbands are absent, 
Edith and I do not intend to take another 
haunted houses. Indeed, the most ro- 
mantic looking old castie would fail to 
tempt us from our villas. 


Scientific ana Useful. 


Keerine Tuam IN —A water tube jail 
is one of the latest achievements of in- 
genuity. It is no longer necessary to 
make the prison bars so heavy and so 
hard that cutting through them becomes 
very difficult, but instead, they are made 
simply of pipes, forming part of a bigb- 
pressure water system. Should aay of 
these pipes be severed, the water would 
escape and quickly give warniug of the 
break. 

Coacn Doors —An ingenius device for 
enabling coachmen or drivers to close 
and open the hoods of victorias, landaua, 
or like vehicles, by me hanical means, 
commoabnicating with the box seats, has 
been invented. This convenience is at 
tained by an arrangement of iink 
motions attached to the hood of the car- 
riage, which is operated by the coachman 
without stopping or leaving bis seat, 
through the intervention of cords run- 
ning over a combination of smaii guid- 
ing palleya 

Aspestos FILTER. —A new asbestos 
filter has been introduced, consisting of a 
covered tinned copper cylinder, below 
which is placed an inverted cone of very 
fine wire gauze, the whole being sup- 
ported on an ordinary funnel stand. 
The liquid to be filtered has a email 
quantity of powdered asbestos suspended 
to it, and then poured into the cylinder. 
The asbestos forms a filtering layer upon 
the wire gauze, and the liquid, it is 
stated, pesees through perfectly ciear. 
The wire gacrz: is afterwards washed 
with water, and is then ready for further 
use. 








_—_ 


Farm and Gerdes. 





PouLtry.—An excellent breakfast is 
made for poultry by scaiding together 
some middiings and bran, then add 
vegetabie parings, and scraps of meat, 
bread and vegetables from the table. 
Before their bedtime give them a hearty 
meal of grain, wheat, oats, bariey or 
corn. 

W ev_._-Water.—If you wish to know 
whether there is a bed taste to the water 
in your well, spring, or cistern, ask a 
stranger; be svcn perceives a peculiar 
taste in the water which he is not ao 
customed to drink, while those who are 
habituated to it bave their taste biunted; 
sometimes 80 much #0 that they like that 
whieh is really noxious. 

Cutti1sac Downs Trees —There is « 
stringent law in Japan that when one 
camphor iaureil is cut down, another 
must be planted in its place. The tree is 
hardy, and long lived, attaining to an 
enormous sizs. It is covered with a 
small leaf of a vivid dark green color. 
The seed or berries grow in clusters, re 
sembiing the biack currant in sizs and 
appearance; and the wood is employed 
for every purpose, from cabinet making 
to ship-bailding. 

eS SE 

SOMETIME 8g0O my two nieces were 
taken with Whooping Cough. One was 
pleesd under care of our best doctor, buat 


she died. To the other, mother and {| 
administered Jayne's Expectorast. She 
got well, and day is robast She was 
by far the whret of the tw 1 bellewe 
that had we giver oO¢8 sare me 6 
the ther, she w ave Per . g 
to-day Mre ALVIN > farden 
City, Minn., Oct ins 
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ourselves as strenuously as we could 
differ from others? In meral conduct 
not tind 


day worshippers of the 


alone do we ourselves one 


cardinal virtues 
and the next admirers of a more com 
plex code of ethics, which deals in tine 
shades and distinctions and despises 
broad general rules 

Most of us are 


tenacious of our 


views the views 
of the 


im thus 


though they be only 


hour Our incensistengies lit 


that we vigorously upheld 


and honestly and firmly believe that 
discarded 
life, of 


we begin to get our views mer 


which, later, we shall have 


Tr thee 


Course, 


commoner details of 


and more into focus as we advance in 
years, and circumstances and exper! 


ence narrow us down to a single line 


of life 


ife is not lived 


tut itis a question whether 


fully and more 


richly during the period of 


rhieore 
our mniere 
Ing inconsistencies 


Wi nave 


th inconsistency, 


wiar 
no need to chide ourselh 
with the strenus 
ocacy of varying opinions, as if it 

ivainst our better mature 


lour 
being a natural and unde 


characteristh: For what 


vy is this inconsistency of which 
complain Is it) not 

about after truth? And are we to 

tightly h 


moment we be 


frain always from seizing 
of that which for the 
truth 
presently that itis a falsehood 

Lat 


eve to be the lest we diseover 


those who worry themselves 
about inconsistencies consider well the 
isa tinud aynosti 
don't know’ to 
every question that is asked. [tus that 


fatal 


alternatives There 


eism which says ‘'] 


principle of keeping an ‘topen 


} 


mind’? on all 


mind at all You 


Which means m 
afraid t 
study a question, afraid to think, lest 
the 
should 
The 


eonsistency is to 


matters 
beerccconnne 
eircumstances of the moment 
off on ioa 
therefore t 
walk 


Vou 


earry you faise path 


only course 
always 


} } 


low level, 


fali, 


Where 


where cannot 


fusing all upward flights, 
may bean danger 

Yet this is an impossible, miserable 
outlook It reduces life to the merest 
mechanical round, destrovs all the joy 
makes less thar 
We dot 
cultivation of ines 


fte foolish indeed. We 
tliat there 


of living, and 


id women of us 


Sisteric\ 


should be a stead 
wards a thiat 


te ba 


COMSISLONEGS 
resmalien 

head But 
ifraid of 


perenne 


Lhieotigeht 
a natural w 
Soot comes al 
anumber of sham rights 
To fear inconsiste 


Im With 


three kinds of 


natures 
themselves softness « f 


htieness 


and others. 


These are the three 
types of the hand that lies hidden be 
ajr 
~the 


defensive repellent on 


most me teworthy 


neath the velvet glove of smooth 
pearance joale texture 
characters to be found under the veil 
of a soft noticeably 


gentie exterior 


and «le 


manner and a 
Ir 18 a truth never to be lost sight of 
not knowledge its lf that 
the aim of education, tut 


that it is 
should tx 
rather the attainment of the power to 
use it as Occasion re- 
The well-edueated 
man of the future will not be the 
helds intact the 


year- of study. 


vain it and to 


quires through life 
one 
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will forget much that he has learned at 
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to seek for 


whose memory 
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what he 
and 


and to arrange 
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absolve 
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Correspondence. 


DonoTHY.—Sea bathing, it is said, 
causes many diseases of the ear. Cotton 
should be putin the ear when it is the inten. 
tion to submerge the bead. 


TuLir.—John Harrison, an English. 
man, Was the inventor of the chronometer 
in 17-4, and received the Government reward 
ot $100,000 for the invention. He died in im7¢, 
Hie was a working mechanic, and a s¢if. 
taught man. 


A Sun.—Wax may be hardened by the 
addition of resin and stick-lac, in certain 
proportions, and for the manufacture of artj- 
ticial fruit and flowers by the addition to it, 
when melted, of finely-powdered French 
chalk. In some cases wax may be hardened 
with great advantage by means of paraffine, 


PLuTo,— You complain that your 
sweetheart having bad a former lover, you 
wish to obliterate the remembrance of him 
from her heart, and you find it difficult to do 
so. All the better for you. If she be faithful 
to the love of one, she will be so to yours. 
Time alone and kindness, coupled with un- 
varying attention on your part, can perform 
that wonder which you wish. 

kk. Ss. W.—General U. S. Grant was 
born at Point Pleasant, Obio, on April 2%, 
Inte. He married in Is48 Miss Julia T. Dent, 
of St. Louis, sister of one of his classmates, 
In his memoirs General Grant says, “My 
family is American, and has been tor genera- 
tions, in all its branches, direct and colla- 
Matthew (-;rant, the founder of the 
America, of which General Grant 
wus a descendant, was a married man when 
be arrived in this country, but his children 
were all born here. 





teral. 
branch in 


I). G.—The authorship of the words 
and the music of God Save the Queen to the 
air of which America is sung is unknown, 
though the most probeble conjecture is that 
which attributes the words to John Bull, 
made Doctor of Music in 11, at Oxford. The 
music itself is much older, but whether 
tounded on a French original, is still more 
uncertain than the autborship of the words. 
Some affirm that the words were written ia 
the reign of James IL. when William of 
Orange was bovering on the coast, and that 
when the latter became king, it was a trea- 
sonable song, like “(harley Over the Water” 
at a later period. Henry Carey's son laid 
claim to it as a production of his father, who 
died in 1743. 


J. L. 1f.—While there is a good deal! to 
be said for your contention that butchers 
ought to be carefully instructed in the best 
methods of taking animal iife, you go too 
far and produce a “counsel of perfection” 
When you demand technical instruction for 
every vender of a chop or a link of sausages. 
It isthe buyer who can best be expected to 
guard against food that is deleterious to 
health, and information as to signs ot disease 
in animal food would, if made widely avail- 
able, cause greater care to be taken in the 
selection of meat. Public opinion can be 
moved but slowly in these matters, as you 
must be wéllaware. It would be better how- 
ever to first in the direction of such 
education for slaughterers of animals as 
would tend to make the meat more valuatile, 
and so would appeal to the self-interest of 
those in the trade. To demand at the same 
lime training for the vender would be to 
check the progress that might otherwise be 


miade. 


N. Y S.— Vanilla is employed more as 
a perfulne and to lavor certain articles than 
though it has been recom- 
medy in hysteria and low 
the torm of an infusion made in 
the proportion of about half an ounce to 4 
pint Water, and given in talie- 
spoonful doses. The plant isa native otf t! 
West Indies, Mexico and South America. 
\ccording to one authority, vanilla does 
distilled with wat 
urolia appears to depend on ch: 
which take place during 
after the curing of the pods, which are 
lected before they are quite ripe, dried int 
shade, covered with a coating of fixed « 
and then tied in bundles, which are s 
rounded with sheet lead, or inclosed in sm 
metaliic boxes, and sent into the marh 
Phey are picked early because when fu 
ripe they spill in two. The word vanilla 
Spanish and means a little sheath, and 
Vanilla is so called on account of its p 
looking like little Knife sheaths. 


Miiik.—l. The effect ot church cou 
ship is not confined to these lands. I 
common to every Christian country. 
Mahommedan nations the women in 
mos ues are carefully secluded from the b 
in order that the thoughts of the latter u 
not be diverted from their religious obl)- 
There is also a separation of the 5 
n Jewish We, with mi 
liberality, allow eye to meet eye,and give ! 
language of expression unlimited treed: 
It is lax, but bow can it be help+ 
Iiuinan nature will not be “cribbed, cabin: 
aud confined. It is often only a mar? 
politeness for a gentleman friend to escor 


from 


move 


“as a medicine, 
mended ws a re 


fevers, in 


of boiling 


ield volatile oil when 
imad the 


eal Changes 


tions. 


Sy nagorues 


very 


home a place of wors! 


ornateness in worsh 


les suit different tem] 


custom * 











ESTRANGED. 








BY K. E. C. 





er has grown between 
rt and mine, () friend, I ween 
{ strong, though all unseen! 


.de that barrier, youand I, 


strengthened it as days went by 
-* | «earece know bow or why! 


ap some promise made and broken, 
«ord unkind, though lightly spoken; 
earts that grieved but gave no token. 


ell’ 0 loyal beart and true, 
sould you pity if you knew 
aves that I wander through. 


. «ter, wider every day 
- paths diverge—(? friend, I pray 
-oure may be the sunnier way! 


Ly lone lot scarce could pine 
» \ou were quaffing life’s red wine, 
though its bitterest cup were mine! 





Of Happy Chance. 


fEVLERE was a sound ot revelry by 
. night,” tor Lady Claverton’s ball 
was being held in Park Lane man- 
The spacious rooms were crowded; 

snd down the wide marble staircase, 

~ely decorated as it was with lux- 

nt palms and costly flowers, went 
sme the many visitors. 

the doorway lounged a man. He 

~ not dancing; trom his cool, uurufiled 

»«arance,and the absorbed expression 

his countenance, he had not joined 

viddy throng for some time, if at all. 

| yet be did not bear the bored, in- 

n~ely weary air, adopted by the gener- 

. of his sex nowadays. 

w and again a sudden light flashed 
trom the eyes that irradiated his quiet 

ctures, like a quick gleam of sunlight 

« still, dark waters of the lake, as 

- head turned to tollow someone. As 

‘t someone passed trom his vision, 

snishing in the crowd of terpsichorean 

tees, so did the brightness pass trom 

us face, leaving it shadowed and com- 
jeced as betore. 

“You are not dancing, Mr. Fanshawe,”’ 
-al i the voice ot his hostess at his elbow, 
.~ sbe lightly tapped his arm with her 

rood tan. “From choice is it, or do 
wish for introductions? But per- 
ups.’ she added with a slight smile, 

1 are like the rest oft the male sex, 
lone up for such exertion.” 
No. Lady Claverton,” he said, bend- 

his tall head towards her, “I am 
estly not in the bumor tor much 

ng to-night. But I have danced, 

[am engaged tor one more. That is 

are about.” 


“lor 


’ 


"¢ 


u have come here then just tor 
two dances?” she said interest- 
“Will the second waltz be with 


rst partner ?”’ 
~." he replied simply, ‘‘with 
artner.” 
. eked at him, read something in 
es, and began: 
must tell you, Mr. Fanshawe- 
etme call you so, I have known 


my 


ong.and I have gauged your 
nay,do net look so-—-so—stand- 
| was going tosay. I am your 


candi tmust tell you just this: Mrs. 
ne alms high and means to be the 
-law ot—well, she thinks her 
ters head just tbe right shape tor 
started. The dark 
crew darker, and the firm mouth a 
re set. 


io you tell me this, Lady Claver- 


ban-shawe 


rewarned is torearmed’ and—I 

i, bruee, and Lalso like Hope 

ne. There, I will say no more, 

te | have said too much—it so, for- 

+. Now I must go.” 

“ minutes later, with eager tace 

swing eyes, Bruce Fanshawe was 

ling his way through the maze, on 

n down the long till he 

i the farther end, where a girl was 

while her partner leaned beside 
y talking to and fanning her. 

new who was drawing near, and 

she would, the blood would bound 


room, 


‘ Z ber veins with delicious ra- 
the pulsations of her heart 
x s ours, I think, Mixs Dal- 

4 voice beside her. 


i ¢ } ’ 


hand tor hertan, 


‘ 








Still neither sy] 


woke. Silene 
pore. Lie! 






re eloquent than words. 





That they understood each other was 
evident, for their steps turned in the 
same direction down the quiet path, 
away into the shadow and solitude of a 
palm-secluded recess. 

It was an ideal retreat for lovers, and 
these two were lovers, though as yet un- 
contessed ones. 

The girl was the first, as ever, to re- 
cover from the strange spell which held 
them both. The slight laugh which ac- 
companied her remark savored more of 
nervousness than of mirth, as she said: 

“Do you mean to dance with me here 
Mr. Fanshawe?” 

“TI did not think of dancing, Miss Dal- 
maine. Would you rather do so, or do 
you mind very much if Lask you to sit 
this one waltz out with me?” 

“It is certainly very hot and crowded 
in there,” nodding her dainty head back - 
wards in the direction of the ball room, 
as she half evaded his question. 

“And I have something I want very 
much to say to you, to-night, Miss Dal- 
maine. I will find you acosy seat. Ah! 
here we are, just the very thing.”’ 

He pushed the two cane chairs back a 
little farther, watched her settle herselt 
in the low lounge, and then dropped into 
his seat beside her. As he had arranged 
it they were completely hidden 
view. 

He leaned torward with his arms rest 
ing along his knees, and his hands toy- 
ing with the ribbons of her gown. But 
he did not speak for a time. Faintly 
reached them the slow, soothing notes of 
one of Germany’s dreamny valses, ming- 
ling with the clearer drip, drip of the 
fountain. 

Hope Dalmaine never listened to fall- 
ing water again without seeing that dim- 
lit, palm-shadowed spot. 

“How lovely the palm-trees are,”’ she 
said at last, putting out one gloved hand 
to stroke the glossy leaves of a plant 
near to her. 

“Yes,” he 
“Miss Dalmaine— 

The girl knew what was coming. His 
eyes had spoken what his tongue as yet 
had tailed to say, and a sudden desire to 
postpone the blissful and yet dreaded 
moment assailed her. 

“They look beautiful, here,’’ she went 
on, clinging still to the sate subject ot 
the palms, even as ber hand clung as if 
for assurance to its smooth broad toli- 
age, “but just imagine how tar more 
lovely they must look in their own place, 
waving about in the under the 
glowing sunlight.” 

“Would you like to see them in their 
native country?” he asked, bending a 
little nearer to her and Jetting his dark 
glowing eyes rest on her face. 

His expression added intensity to the 
simple words. Hope Dalmaine unfurled 
her fan and moved it slowly back wards 
and forwards. 

“In tropical climes? Yes, I should like 
totravel. Have you done much in that 
way, Mr. Fanshawe?” she asked. 

She was dallying with her fate and she 
knew it, enjoying the 
tainty of these last few moments of free- 


from 


answered 


rad 


abstractedly. 


breeze 


delicious uncer 
dom. 

“Yes, I have traveled too much, I often 
think, tor there is little fresh tor 
I have traveled too much alone. I 


me to 
see. 
must try companionship next time.” 
For the lite of her she could not control 
the burning blush that spread trom brow 
to chin, and she stooped quickly to ex- 
amine the glittering buckle of her tiny 
shoe that peeping out 
the folds of her satin gown. 
“JT thought 


she said, and 


was from under 


my broken,” 


betrayed 


buckle was 
even her Voice 
now her nervousness. 

“Re.” calmly, adjusting his 
eye-glass and gazing intently at the ob- 
ject under consideration, “the buchle 
and the shoe are perfect. Shall I add 
and the foot that they adorn ?”’ 

“You are an adept at compliments, 
Mr. Fanshawe.” she said, “and you told 
me one day you had never paid any and 


he said 


did not know how to make pretty 
speeches. For a beginner, you promise 
well.” 

His face lighted up as he remarked 
that her speech admitted memory of his 
words, 

“There must be a beginning some 
time. Mine has come me J have never 
felt any desire to make the attempt be 
fore.”’ 

(oh) we ' ‘ ‘ 
me something ‘ ‘ 
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happy chance” often sweep past us and 
are gone beyond our grasp while we 
dally over the “grasps” that would secure 
them. 

“There is not much to tell—guide books 
do that so much better tor 
days, and —Miss lDalmaine, | am 
ing of traveling again. 

Hope’s tan slipped outot her hand, and 
she bent to pick it up. 

“Yes?” shesaid. Surely her voice was 
lower, the clear girlish ring a trifle un- 
certain. “As you are fond of traveling, 
atleast I suppose you are, you will be 
glad to have opportunity to continue.” 

“But this time I shall stay away. [am 
contemplating a stop to my traveling. 

“Are you going tar, Mr. Fanshawe?"’ 

“Yes, a far-off country. Though the 


now -a- 


think- 


” 


journey is not long. | am going to 
India.”’ 

“Your friends will be sorry to lose 
you,” said Hope, and as she soroke she 


tried to raise her eyes to his. 
“My friends?” he echoed. “Il have not 
many, and only one that Thope wall be 


sorry. And that friend Iwas hoping I 
might persuade — Miss Dalmimiue, have 
you ever thought about--about, well, I 


wonder how you would like traveling?” 
His neaning was pretty clear, but she 
strove to answer lightly. 


“Oh, | have traveled. I went with 
father last year to Germany. He was 
trying the waters. Teannot say | en 


joyed my only taste of traveling. Father 
was very cross-yvrained, and | was very 
lonely and had to study so much.” 

under dit 


you 


“But supposing you went 
ferent 
went with someone nearer, dearer to you 
than evena father, with 
not cross-grained, who had no thoughts 
beyond your happiness and your com- 
fort, with one in whose society you had 
but to study the most entrancing soul- 
absorbing lesson life has to teach; given 
those conditions, do not you think that 
traveling might be well, let us 
put it very mildly enjoyable?” 

The little head had long since drooped 
and her hands 
at that poor, 
held. 


“Of course, 


circumstances? Supposing 


one who was 


“ay, to 


were pulling restlossly 


long-suflering fan they 
life can be all 
hand 


for one 
roses, but if a strony 
watchful eye are ever 
oft the sharpest thorns may be evaded. 
Miss Dalmaine-IHope, T teld you I 
brought you here to speak to you. You 
must have guessed what it 1 ami 
not good at hiding my feelings; I 


no 
anda very 


by, many, many 


Was. 
wish I 
could better do so, tut 


“Ah, Hope, you little truant, here you 


are! J have been searching tor you 
everywhere!” 
The clear, resonant tones of Mra. Dal 


maine’s voice brokein pon the blysiums 
which 
wander, and recalled them tothe tmiatter 


into these two were about to 


ot-tact everyday world with a toaost un 
romantic and very uncomtortable start 
Mr. Fanshawe sat up, every drop of 
blood surging to his forehead and wel 

ing the veins om bis tersigele while 
Hope, with an almost trightened air, like 
achild that has been detected partic: 


pating in some forbidden pleasure, rose 

to her feet, and said: 
“Oh! mother, did 

it so late? [ theotivhit the 


not half done.” 


Vou want to yo” J 


pProyvraiitsiec Was 


“My dear, you did) not returts te sue 
after your Laneers with Colom ize one 
and that was three dance tf ) 
other partners have been asking sue nt 


whereabouts, and 
“Mama! I did me 
“Pray exonerate Mi 
all blame. It was [| whe enticed her 
spoke up the 


here,” Young man, looking 
directly into the haughty, severe sunt 
tenance of her mother and travely heep 
ing his eyes there, though he khiew the 
cold gaze he met was no favorable one 


and bere no bopetul perotsine for bis 
future. 

“Say no more, Mr. bkansxhawe Dheogee 
is youny, and this i omly tier econd 
ball. She will learn w beotss with « 
penence,” and Mra. Dalmaine gave a 
wave of ber hand tostow that ‘ ishied 
the subject dropped 

*Now, dear,” turning to her dauyhtes 
and looking a little le trigeicd agued Sig 
fied MWe tusty } ‘ 

slled a ay ‘ i ‘ ! 

irriay Hf 4 
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spoke, and in silence they followed the 
couple. 

The girl began to talk quickly to her 
companion, and a bright spot rose and 
burned on either cheek. 

Bruce Fanshawe'’s mouth was firmly 
set andj his tace was quite white now. 
Hesaw through Mrs. Dalmaine at once, 
and remembered the words of his 
hostess; his heart felt like lead within 
him. Hewas prepared to do battle to 
the death it needs be, for the girl he 
loved, but he knew how fearfully the 
odds were against him. 

What had he to lay in the scales against 
such a rival as Charles Sigismund, Lord 
Vanestone? He had nocoronet, nor any 
prospect of one, to place upon that head, 
that was destined by so strong a will as 
Mrs. Dalmaine’s to carry one; his family 
was old and of unblemished honor and 
far above that of the Dalmaines, but it 
lacked the only one thing needful in the 
eyes ot a worldly, ambitious woman a 
title; he had his career yet to make; his 
rival’s was achieved —oh! yes, the odds 
were fearfully against bin! 

For what did youth, or love, or strong, 


ardent manhood, count against riches, 
tithe and an assured position? And, 
worst of all, he had lost his chance. 


While they had dallied there together ere 
taking the plunge inte the 
love,” she had snatched trom his 
side by that prudent maternal band, and 
he was lett on the bank alone, 

“Are you walking or driving, Man 
shawe?” asked Lord Vanestone, as he 
shut the carriage door on the ladies and 
the two men stood together on the pave 
mentin the cool dawn, nodding a last 
good-bye. “Or perhaps you are not pur 
posing to leave yet aha 

a f 

“Ber i, forastroll to 
the club. T don't feel like going home.” 

They sauntered down Park Lane very 
leisurely, forthe night was sultry, bee 
ing thunder, smoking as they went. 


“OCCRD of 
been 


I don’t care to go back again.” 


Come with me 


“Nota bad attair, as such things go,” 
vouchsated the elder man at last. “Pam 
not keen on dancing myself, sucha ter 
rible exertion,” 

“And f have not much 
the other's reply. 

“And from what Tl hear you are 
templating leaving england again 
asked Lord Vanestone, with taint inter- 
est. 

“Ooh, is settled. It is true I 
have had the offer ot a capital appoint 


chanece,”” was 


corte 
a 
nothing 
ment, likely to lead to rapid: promotion 


bat l have not decided, 
pow ag 


It all depreeneds 


Ile stopped, shook off the ash from: his 
cigar 
mient. 


and drew it vigorously for a me 
“Oh, it depends upon something, does 
And 


as bie 


it, or init perhape some one, oh?” 
Laord chuckle 
lookedathis youny companion, “Strange 


Vanestone pave a 
we sbiotalad broths bee inn thre 
“tate”? 

“Why, are thinking of 
Anh ap proititoment 7" 


Mamie tinsettled 
you taking up 
asked 

Lord 


of the workers 


Horiiece bags 
Vian 
iti thre bives cf 


hawe, astonishedly, tense 


Wit Pieotl cone 


this world. 

“Yes,” he said siowly and impres 
“ively, Weighing out his words vers 
much like they do on the stage “you, 3 
ami thinking of applying tor an appoint 
ment. Andit takes a lotot making up 
mivuiind. Eutas - am pretty certain of 
uccesws, TE think I Pasall torah thre tprpedi 
Cation to-morrow I meant to dose te 
mighit.”’ 

*'Po-nmipvht? At Lady Claverton's tal 
apply for an tpPrpeoimtirent ! J osheoss tt 


‘ ” 
Veotl, 


understand 


“No, | Expect not,” Lord Vanestense 
imtipshied. “Ah, here we are You are 
eomilny in?” 

“No, thanks, not to-night, or rathe 
this miorning, for, bey Deoves* there pe thy 
Stine prettinngg ps and eatehiny i bate 
wortus about’ And Druece barshawe 
looked up at the sky. 

He knew those soft yolden tueamni« were 
mbitestnage conn thie Sitide t bees ' 
Wi hier thinking of bins ariel eorneetes 
bering that ne ) hhispered i 

| t i" re 7 that he wl tatiagend 
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Stanhope atood waiting. The 
matched champed their 
tossed their curving necks, and stamped 


finely 


horses brits, 


impatiently They had evidently been 
waiting some time, and trom the re 
posetul attitudes of the men m rvanita, 


were destined to wait vet longer. 


The young man, who was approaching 


with such an eager look of Joyous ex 
pectancy on his tace, paused as he 
caught sight of the turn-ont, walked 


forward a few steps slowly and then 
paused again. 

He glanced up at the windows of the 
his head to look up 
at thesecond story,a light laugh reached 
him and then the deep tones of a man's 
voice, 

lie knew that instantiv, and es 
the sound struck on ear, bie whole 
tace changed and darkened and the glad 
jubilanee died out of it 

He passed on then, tre athing heavily, 
tightly clenched. 


house. As he raised 


vores 
his 


and with hand 


From aside street emerged a lady, and 


cone 


cros@ed his path by chances 


“Ah, Mr. Fanshawe, you? T heard you 
were up to the: eyom in business, settling 
tor another flight from the old country?" 


She held out her hand, and he had, per 


flores, to xtop and greet her 

‘Nowe spre viewer aye Ily¥ now-a dayr, 
Mra. Corvton, that it alwas walt 
to be verified ere it has 
MOMsiping tight I bias 


whether I take the apypral 


hoes ret 
started om ite 
yet decided 
Te «le 


# thet 
rittrernit 


percds tapon 


‘Ah! a decision depending upon an 
other is alway a tire tie thing te deal 
with. Plawe vei been t oo Mere. Leal 
minine® or rather,’ with a tuschievous 
twlnkle of ber bright eyes, DT should 
way, Miss Dalmuaine ? 

“No, Dhave not called there.” 

“No? LT thought perhaps you had as 
you were coming from that) direction, 
Oh’ looking past bins on up the street, 
“LT aee the visitor as there already. That 


earriage. One does 
not often see a pertectly thatehed 
Well.’ with «a slight laugh, ‘we 


hix business! To wegder if he 


is Lard Vanestone'’s 
such 
pair. 
all know 
Will get the appointoment for which he is 
applying? Tthink there ina tthe room 
for choult.” 

“Tamim stupid this 
Mra. ¢ oryton, tut I 


morning, | think, 
do not understand 
you multe, 
Hie lifted his hat from his head as be 
spoke, as if he felt the heat toe much tor 
hiinn, 
“Surely you must know to what post 


heis aspiring 7 she queried, clasping 
ene hand over the otheron the gold mion 
ogratned topoother parasol as @he leaned 


aprons at. 


“bovery one has found that out long 
age. Notthathe overmade ita secret. 
Lord Vanestone Isat the present me 


tepernit Grvitige ter pve 
te become Lady \ 


rsnade Hope Duliaine 


Athestone 


“Te will not take much persuasion, I 
sboortaledl think. She isa lueky girl to bear 
aWasy euch «a prize at the very com 
teteemient of tier rst senson lie is 
enormously rich and @ very good fed 
low. Mer. lanshbawe looking at him 
heenly, ‘are ye boxctse me, tout 
you look as il the beat were too much for 
you,” 

“Oh ne, thank vou, Mre. Corvton, the 
heatis not too much for me. T mast get 
accustomed ft that, | slin Monel have 
plenty of that to teas 

“It you go.’ 

“Yes, certiniv, as vousayv, it ly But 
I think you thay leave that sroall word 
out. Tshail go 

‘Your friends will be sorry to lowe 
you.’ 

"Oh, T think my friends will be able 
to bear my loss with equaninitv, Mra 


thes fow 


Vived my absence before, d 


Coryvton, are ose They sur 
ibtliess they 


Will pull through again. 


“You flatter me when You te lt ane] 
shall te miismed. Who was it said that 
one's Value in this world was easily oati 
tated, by putting a fingerin water and 
then ¢aking it 1° That isa ut the 
size of the gap Tahall leave 

They parted as they had met, by 
chance, heto speaionhis way with throb. 
bing bead and a@chinyg, agontzed heart, 
and he, tos eo oxvew the good turn’ 
she had dome her friend, Mee. Dalmaine 
Ofcourse, Hope was @ little saagitimental 
and } elatshawe = eves w ' igh 
tol t 4 b ts bee 
tt " “= , 
byt t ttm nae, « 

x . in 


ug, was } e bansha 
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Andin a bedroomin Harley street s 
girl lay on her couch, her bead buried in 
the pillows tomific the heavy sobs that 
shook ber from head to foot,and im ber 
hand was clasped a bit of white gold-let- 
tered cardboard. 

Only a ball room programme! But 
dearer ty berthan every possession she 
head put together, for on it were some 
unreadable hieroglyphice! Had not he 
writeenthem there, bad nothis fingers 
truched that bit of enameled paper? 

And he was gone! Gone, without one 
word ot tarewell, without one note of ex- 
planation. Ah! it was oruel, cruel! 

To-morrow she would be herself again, 
and treat his memory with the soorn is 
deserved. To-morrow she would be 
proud,and let everyone see how litale 
she ented! And let him know it wo, tor 
would notthe announcement of ber en- 
Kagement to Lord Vanestone be one of 
the choieeat tid-bite for the wcaeey papers 
of the week ? 

Hhutjust for to-night she was herself, 
despairing, broken hearted Hope Ial- 
waine, only one of the many foolish, 
trusting women whobave staked their 
faith, their happiness, their all, on the 
weak reed of a man's affeetion, and,like 
those many others, bad found it fail! 

oJ a 7. ” * 


“Mr. Fanshawe did not say, lester? 
How strange of him to call to-night! 
Well, go and tellbim ifbe cares te waita 
little but 
that I am just dressing.” 

Mra. Mordaunt looked poeziedly at 
her reflection inthe long mirror betore 
which she stood, and said egain, this 
time to herself, for her maid had lett the 
chamber to fulfil the order 

“Hlow very strange of bimtyo call to 
night! Me must kuow that Nora is 
away, he sorely cannot have torgotten 
that! And M does net take much din- 
cernment to find out Uiat it m not me” 
with the very disregard of 
Kratimiar where proboun is 
aerned 

“Mr. Fanshawe saye walt, 
ina’am, and you are please inno way to 
hurry, his time is not valaable 

Ah, that im right, foe | detest being 
flurried over my toilet, and | know Lady 
Vanestone will be late. She always is.” 

Downstairs in the pretty lamyp-lit, 
soft-mellowed lightof the drawing-room, 
a man was pacing slowly beck wards 
and forwards, his bands clasped together 
behind his back, and a thoughtful trown 
kniteng luis brows. 


time, | shall be down soon, 


eotmmmon 
that 


“he comes to see 


eon 


rr 


he will 


The rich, dark hair was plentifully 
sprinkled with gray on the termiplers, 
“strewn with the ashes of the past,” 
lines were round the dark, beautiful 
eyes, and the cheeks, though deeply 
bronzed by tropieal suns, were hol- 
lowed, 


How foolishly nervous Tam,’ be eaid 
to hiitimelt at) last, “utterly 
foolish! To think that I have 
vers out there, before 
roeigehit 


weak anil 
faced dan 
which ian 
timilitig, 
and yet now, at the theuyht of con 
fronting @ wentle lady, and 
heart lbents, and 


aly 


bave been foryiven for 
thierre 
asking here 
my hand 


Vena itidewud ! 


(question, mis 
TL rritast bee 
tude 


unaccustomed tothe manners and usages 


Itterally shakes 


L murpeprose may lorie sels has tniadeane 


of society 


“And yet, perhaps, | under-rate my 
self. She did nod seem to And me unin 
teresting. Lecansee her pretty eyes now, 
fixedonimny face as Ltalked to her yes 
terday Sweet litthe Nora, just the yirl 
tomnake atuan happy! Just the woman 


to take toones home, and settle by one’s 


fireside! ®o tender, so ylelding, so love 
ble! Dewr little girl! Ah, there is a pie- 
ture ot her! How like, whata capital 


likeness ! 
He paused 
his hands, and 
silk -lrocaded alt 
fashion of a frac 
A girl's face looked wp at him from be- 


ched 
thagye gilt and 
thie 


before a cabinet, unmls 
up 


decorated in 


Look 


Thuan 


tween the cupids, comes, and twining 
love-hnots, # fae, just as he had de- 
meribed if, sweet, and frnmocent, and 
truetingy, 10 almost) peeuliarly child 
like 

The opening of the door behind him, 
caused hint to set down the small object 
juickly and turn 

Phe maid had reappeared. 

My tmiistress is very sorry to be so 

Ft Sif it tirere Pies = feerere ‘ rttir 

' ' ‘ ‘ irees~ ~ } pes 

‘ 4 ‘ are 

8 ‘ t ‘ I 2) 


Had he but known it, chance wae busy 


st work again hovering bear 
the 


Nora Mordaunt’= tate bung of 
vayaries of that ficki« gordde an, whe had 
once before ineddled in the affairs of Uiis 


man. 
lier bands were even now fingering at 
his thread of lite, turning and twistang it 


hesitatingly abeut, just as be hitseeif 
was hesitating on the shore of that sea 
where he had once before been ship- 


wrecked ere he bad even started. 

Again was he thereon the brink, ready 
to launch forth and bear another with 
him on ite broad, tempting beeom, and 
while chanee shall we call it s0?—we 
giving him these few and, as be feetned 
them, unimportant minutes, «he was 
really lingering near to repair @ toimtake 
she had once caused Lin to take. 

Another interruption. Again the door 
opened, but notte admit the maid this 
time. There wae the woft«wieh of silken 
whirte, the 
train, a vision of teanty 


A WOTKAD & Weeping 
lustre, then 


riistie of 
and 
voice said, a* 4a diamond- 


era gieatm- 


a clear. ringing 
crowned head looked back o 
ing white shoulder 

“Tell Mra. Mordaunt 
There is no press tor tine 


not te hurry 
th! 


mw ewilt eudden 


The new-comer paused, 
color flooded face and neck, for one me 
ment the lovely eyes drooped, then, 
holding outa slim hand, she swegttfor 


ward, exclaiming 


“Mr. kanshewe! You! Thi le unex 
pected,’ 

“Yes, Deuppose itis Lady Vanestone 
You make me feel like a ghost of the 


past returned at the wrong tcotient 

He bowed low over 
hand, but with nota 
and when he 
face was very pale beneath the brouzz, 

“| heard you were of os 
have heard of you on every side, such # 


and gravely her 


vestige of “a mile, 


Mtenered apyain, bir 


upright 
irae, I 


back, 


hero, such #« lion 


“Oh, I pray you, go no farther! he 
brokein. “You make me feel such an 
arrant busily A mancan tut do his 
duty; because it so bappen= that it is 


heard of and daken up and flashed about, 
thatis no fault of his. 

Many another and 
better, only they have not bad the the 
well, L suppose it would sound ungrate- 


has done ag well 


ful to say tmustortune 7? te be tiade such 
“a tuse of.’ 

“39 sound teignedi humility,” 
she remarked, as she looked bins coolly 
in the tace, detying the blushes that «tll 
lingered sobotlhy on her cheeks. 
likes te 


would 


be praised and 
pretend 
a elruy of the 
condudes 


“bevery tan 
mtd if bie 
with 


fuss 
well,’ 


tiade # over, 
otherwise, 
shapely white shoulders, ‘one 
he is inwardly revelling in bis glory, and 
uses humility a8 4 cloak to bide it.” 
“You are hard, Lady V anestone.”’ 
‘lam candid, Mr. Fanshawe. 
te sitdown. Will not you de> thie 
She Sank back ifteone corner of the 
a SOrb OL C hewterfield couch, 
wloturding in ctisbiicnis, 
tow arde the 


I mean 


same?’ 


long loung 
and 
other end. 


deliciously 


waved her lan 


Bout the simu dick mot cbserys Phe- preslbend 
out his wateli, adjusted his eyeglass al! 
how well she recollected that familiar 
action! and caretully merutinized the 


face. 
“Thave waited twenty minutes, I do 
not think Lean waitany longer.” 


“And yet you appeared ter be very 
comfortably settled here when learn 1 
Your sudden desire to depart skees thie 
oneluce , 

‘Never draw i» us, ba ’ at 
stone Poelie ver tiie not sal 

‘"No? We your desire t Sy weit 

frmiy company iss mtlerritiy slits mal 


sarcastically. 

“PT never thatter,’ 
used te 
how I 


“So you “ay 


“ay, 


own strain. 


MWitist Fetaiiate in your 
You thatter mie Deould mot 
anything I’ 


liveud sa 


pretend to believe that 


to sav’ could have 


Vanestone’s memory.” 
she started, mioved a littl 

and the diamond buttertty crowning her 

softtcowls of hair tremitvled and enitted 


Vivid sparks of fire, 
‘You evidently do mot credit: mie with 


POmMSemS ITY A Mined thiethaory. Sure ¥ one 
cab remember thitivs 4 lew years 

To be exact, eleven vear~ 

Init?’ she said, turning arcdes bitin 
as he still st 1 tees her, | | gus 
hiss lders ayainst t t j ' 
prie ‘Ti ties + 

\ 1 appa ‘ t - 
4 a + 
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“I cannot say the same of you; you 
have altered much.” 

she raised her eyes then, and looked at 
him, determinedly meeting his, but hers 
quivered and dropped. The ex. 
pression of those eyes were too powertul 
tor her. 

Iie laughed, passed his hand over hi« 
hair, and said: 

Now, I can truthfully say Iam an old 
man. lam gray,lined and wrinkled, 
and am forty! That sounds ancient, does 
it not? There is a staid, elderly ring 
about torty, that does not echo in thirty- 
nine.”’ 

she did not reply, and a silence tell be- 
tween them. 

“We do not seem to have much to say, 
and my presence does not appear to add 
to your comfort, so I will remove it,” be 
began presently. 

“No, that is not tair,” she exclaimed, 
with the impetuous girlishness he so 
well remembered. ‘“*You were here first, 
and possession is everything.” 

“Hut notil the possessor freely abdi- 
cate!’ 

“(oh, if you wish to go, pray doso. Do 
not let me detain you,” she said petu- 
lantly, rising and sweeping across to the 
piano. “Only | imagine your business 
to be pressing, @ man’s generally is, or 
he pretends it to beso; of course, a wo- 
tian never has any business,” 


Borots 


lie was watching her, watching every 
movement of the gracetul, tall figure, 
expression onthe changing, be- 
countenance; and as he 
watehed, he knew that he loved this 
still, passionately, taithtully, 
and that, tor him, Nora Mordaunt could 
never be anything! 
bad treated him 
ingly, casting him aside like a useless 
foil, so soon as she had trapped her 
larger prey, but Love is incomprehensi- 
ble, and often lives more strongly after 
a deepest stab. And it must ever be so, 
for Love is deathless, 

“Why should you imagine, because 
you, by chance, tind me here, paying an 
evening call, that business has brought 
me? Why may not pleasure have todo 
with it?’ 

* Decidedly pleasure has to do with it 


every 
witching 


Wotan 


she 


basely, unteel- 


when Mr. Fanshawe is calling at Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s—and everyone knows that. 
Only —Nora is away.” 


He flushed hotly, took up one of the 
ornaments near him, examined it min- 
utely, and then put it back into its place. 

“You think I did not know that? My 
Visit is to Mrs. Mordaant.” 

“Oh, | know that.” She walked back 
to the fireplace, and took up her place at 
the opposite corner, One hand was toy- 
ing with the row of diamonds that tightly 
clasped her stall throat, the other hung 
straight and slim beside her. 

“And I know more. I am daring, you 
see; Leven risk being told, only politely, 
with those pretty 
have learned to make, t» 

business. I know why 
you are here. Mr. Fanshawe, I wish you 
And I think you will have it. | 
know Mrs. Mordaunt very well, so I an 
behind the scenes,” 

She held out her hand impetuously, 
and what could he do but take it? She 
had pulled off her gloves a while ago, 
and now he felt again the soft warm 
touch of those little tingers. 

And it eleven long weary year- 
ist they had lain so tenderly, s« 
eontidingly in his! 

Iiow toolish he was to let their conta 
him, thatevery strong, steady 
nerve in his body was set a-tingling, ar! 
every drop of blood coursed madly, «* 
lever heat, through his veins! 


of course, one ot 


Speeches you 
mind my own 


SUCCESS, 


Was 


mires 


so thrill 


Was he going to let this chance me 
ing ruin his plans, alter bis tuture, ma 
him a fool again about a woman who 
not care,and never had cared, a fig al» 
him? 

She had once; how long ago was it? 
Yes, eleven years ago, she had once | 
him make love to her, and in return hai 
played at making love too, tor pastime 


No woman's love could last so long. 
and besides 
lie became aware bere that he wa- 


frowning ina most portentous tashiv!. 
not very complimentary to his compa 


on, and that she was watching him ne 


with a long gaze that looked alm 
wisttul 
but that was imagination. This 
andi courted lady, who was so bles- 
wit everything this world could g 
Loss y OK wistful 4 





A Itie 


a sympathetic listener, Mr. ka 














Old friends ought to have some 
eges. Won't you take me into 
wnfidence? I know your secret. 
to me about it.” 
hand was lying still in his, and 
«che drew him, as if against his 
«ards the couch. Like one who 
.« a magnetic touch, he went and 
wn there beside her. 
begin, or there will be no time.” 
vod you aresure I shall not bore 
You must have had so often to 
» to the outpourings of some poor 
cick soul. *To see her is to——’” he 
to quote, but she interrupted him 


ahawe. 


(he story please. Never mind me.” 

jo story began along time ago, Lady 
-anestone. I must date it to eleven 
wears baek.” 

<i. started, flushed, trembled, and 
+, ..f to draw away her hand. But it was 
iy clasped in those strong, brown 
byuvers, and she gave up the attempt. 

“y +s, alittle longer even than that it 
nee I, to use the old-tashioned phrase, 
wil in love. I took the fever badly, you 

| had not been subject to often-recur- 

y small attacks, and when it came 

me it laid hold ot me, mind, and 

y. and soul. 
“Talways was given to doing things in 
vholesale manner. I thought the girl 

dome. I was unsophisticated, and 
iid not know the ways of the world, per- 


haps because I had not mixed much 

.ith its inhabitants. I mistook play tor 
earnest, one does occasionally torget, in 
the absorption of a game, that itis buta 
yame after all. 


“! forgot, and made it deadly earnest. 
My my opponent in the game did not 
of course I was beaten. He who 
«takes his all on a game often is. Well, 
[lost But I had better not go on, Lady 
Vanestone, tor you looked bored, not 
amused. And it ought to be amusing to 
hear about a game.”’ 

“My looks belie me, I am not bored. 
Goon” 

Hut she absolutely drew her hand 
away now, and turned a little from bim, 
her cheek on her hand as her 


forget. 


! 


lenning 
elbow was propped on the arm ot the 
couch 


“{ was atraid I should haveto leave 
home, and I summoned up all my reso- 
lution and decided to stake everything 
and risk everything on one final throw. 
I would tell her ILloved herandif she 
loved mein retarn, and I believed truly 
then that she did, she had dissembled so 
cleverly, and she was 80 young to be so 
worldiy-clever, she would consent to 
with me. 

‘That prospect was heaven, and it I 
had not been such a brain-turned fool, I 
should have known that man may not 


eomss 


aspire to gain heaven on earth.” 

ify paused, and passed his hand across 
lis«yes. She did not stir; her tace was 
. erted he could only see her ear and 
tt ithine of one cheek. 


Well, did you make that throw?” 
(hance prevented me, and saved 
in betraying to her how she had 
i luded and betooled me.” 

ince! What do you mean? Mr. 
| awe! Bruce! Tell me quickly 
whatdo you mean by saying you were 
| nted.’’ 

id sprang to her feet, and stood 
him, with quick-coming breaths 
caved her bosom agitatedly, and 

yes burned darkly and large, while 
‘ intspot glowed on either cheek. 
too, and towered tall and broad 

ner, 
Lady Vanestone, I was merci- 
-aved justby chance. I went to 
} ise to tell her my little story, and 
t door stood a carriage. My rival 
toreme. But I felt so contident, 
d not understand then, as I have 
i, this game that eould be played 
- rently, 1 knew he would have to 
lefeated, and I should step in 


ithen I meta triend of hers, who 
that Lord Vanestone was at that 
t the aceepted suitor for Hope 


ines hand. After that—well, it 
r= little what occurs.” 
‘ ‘rend told you that! Then that 


ied? 
ehement words 
th a 


burst from her 
passion born ot outraged 
’ he echoed. “Then it 
I have been deceived 


Was not 


you have wronged me! 
ack U por the « the | 


face rn t* us? rs 


ry hers ‘ 
~ # ii 


a) 


st suffering will be as not 


AAD 


Ww that you were true 
uce, 1 wastrue. I 


ben, By loved you 


as dearly as you loved me. 
me; what could Ido?” 

She sat up, dashed the tear-drops from 
her eyes, and went on: 


But you lett 


“It cannot matter now, The love- 
story has ended; let us tell each other 
how itoughtto have ended. You said 


to me that night, atter Lady Calverton’s 
ball, ‘till to-morrow,’ do you remember 
that?" 

“Remember! My life has 
vain striving to torget.”’ 

“Next day, early, I heard, my mother 
told me, you were negotiating about 
some appointment abroad. I knew that 
and I thought,”’—a deep blush over- 
spread her beautiful, agitated tace. 
“Well, I studied the maps a good deal 
that day, and traced out the journey.” 

He crimsoned to his temples, and his 
tace worked all over. 

“Then Lord Vanestone came, I had to 
see him. [told him I could not marry 
him, that I had not thought of him in 
that way. I was thinking of some one 
else so much, that I don’t recollect what 
Isaid. He went, and I waited all that 
day tor you.” 

“Oh, tool that Iwas! And I believed 
the lie ot another, and thought you were 
engaged. 1 was mad, rushed of! to 
Whitehall, settled up there and then, 
and started forthe North by the mid- 
night mail. I was desperate, and thought 
I should go mad.” 

“I heard you had gone, and how eager 
you were to get this appointment; what 
was there for meto do but think you 
had played with me, then grown tired of 
the game and thrown it up? After you had 
sailed, I was mad with wounded pride. 
I knew Lord Vanestone was a brave, 
true gentleman, and leved me. 

“We met again. You know the end. 
We were married; he wasall that was 
good and kind to me. But I was a 
widow six months afterwards.” 

A short pause followed, unbroken by 
the slightest movement on either part, 
then: 

“You are still 
asked. 

“Yes, still Lady Vanestone,and likely 
to remain so. How we have foolishly 
upset ourselves raking upa dead past, 
but it has cleared up all. Hope Dalmaine 
stands vindicated in your eyes, does she 
not? Then we can bury her and her lit- 
tle love-story. 

“And we are forgetting Mrs. Mor- 
daunt; I am going with her to the 
Lyceum. I hate going alone, and Mrs. 
Mordaunt is very kind and will always 
go with me, although she does not care 
for theatres. Will you join us? I have 
a box, and we shall be glad to havea 
man to look afterus. Ah, I torgot though, 
you have business. I may be in the way. 
I know !’—with that sudden impetuosity 
he so well krew “you go instead of 
me. Lean plead a woman’s unfailing ex- 
And you can settle 
I don’t think you 


been one 


Lady Vanestone?” he 


euse—a headache. 
everything so nicely. 
will tail this time.” 
“No, [shall not!” he burst out, “for I 
don’t let my chance slip again by dally- 
and 


ing. Hope, my darling, my one 
only love, as I loved you then, do I love 
you now, only more truly, more pas- 
sionately. 

“Yeurs of absence have but tostered 
the growth of my devotion. Oh, I bey 
of you to hear me now. Do not pause 
any moment may bring interruption 
speak, tell methat that love has not 
grown iv vain? My darling let this 


meeting that has come about by chance, 
repair the past. Will you, at last, be my 
wite?’’ 

He held out his arms, and she went te 
him and gave him her answer there, 
within his close embrace. 

Lady Vanestone’s box at 
was empty that evening. 


the theatre 


—~_— = 


A FASLIUNABLL LAW UF OLD. 





We vive an extract from the journal of 
a young lady of fashion, in the fitteenth 
century, extracted from an ancient Ms. 
preserved in Drummond Castle. 


Itis that of the celebrated Elizabeth 
Woodville, previous to her marriage 
with Lord Grey. She was afterward- 


(queen to Edward IV., and died in con- 


finement at Southwark, inthe reign otf 
Henory VII. 
“Monday morning. Home at four 


o'clock, and helped Catherine to miilb 


the cows, Kache), the other dairyinaid 
having sealded ber hand in so dreadtu 
manner the night betore Made ay 
tice for Kache and gave BR ! 


ret 


the lady ti 
' 


Fed twenty-five men and we 


en f laid 
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Roger severely tor expressing some ill 
will at attending us with broken meat. 

“Fight o’clock.—Went to the paddock 
behind the house with my maid Dorothy; 
caught Thump, the little pony, myself, 
and rode a matter of six miles without 
saddle or bridle. 

“Ten o'clock.-Went to dinner. John 
Grey, a most comely youth—but what is 
thatto me? A virtuous maiden should 
be entirely under the direction ot her 
parents. John ate but little, and stole a 
great many tender looks at me; said 
women would never be handsome, in bis 
opinion, who were not good-natured. I 
hope my temper is not intolerable; 
nobody finds fault with it except Roger, 
and he is the most disorderly serving 
man in the family. John Grey loves 
white teeth; my teeth are of a pretty 
good color, I think; and my hair is as 
black as jet, though I say it: and John’s, 
it I mistake not, is of the same color. 

“Eleven o'clock. Rose from table; 
the company all desirous ot walking into 
the fields. John Grey would litt me over 
every stile, and twice he squeezed my 
hand with vehemence. 

“Tcannot say I should have any ob- 
jection to John Grey; he plays at prison 
bars as well as any country gentleman, 
and is remarkably dutiful to his par- 
ents, my lord and lady, and never 
misses church on Sunday. 


“Three o’clock.--Pocr Farmer Robin- 
son's house burnt by accidental fire. 
John Grey proposed «a subscription 


among the company for the relief ot the 
farmer. Gave no less than four pounds 
for this benevolent intent. Mem.: 
saw him look so comely as at this mo- 
ment. 

“Four elock. 

“Six o'clock. 
try. 

“Seven o'clock. Supper on the table; 
delayed till that hour on 
Farmer Robinson's misfortune. 
The goose pie too much 
pork roasted to rags. 


Never 


Went to prayers. 
Fed the hogs and poul- 


Mem.: 
baked, and the 


“Nine o'clock. The company fast 
asleep; these late hours very disagree- 
able. Said my prayers a second time; 
John Grey distracted my thoughts too 
much the first time; tell asleep, and 
dreamed of John Grey.”’ 

—_—_->- - 

OntGin Of PLANTS.—The potato is a 

native of South America, and is still 


found wild in Peru, Chili, and Montevi- 
deo. The tirst notice of it by Murupeans 
was in les. 

Itis now spread over a great part of 
the world. Wheat and rye originated in 
Siberia and Tartary, where they are now 
indigenous. (ats are found wild in 
Abyssinia, and may be justly con- 
sidered natural to the country. 

Maize, or Indian corn, Is a native of 
Mexico and other parts of North Amer- 
ica. It was not known in Kurope till 
after the discovery and possession of 
Mexico by the Spaniards. The bread- 
fruit tree was first found in COtaheite and 
other South-sea islands. 
of the last century, it 
transplanted in the Weert Indies. 
Tea is found only in China and 

The 
the equatorial regions. Cotlee is a native 
ot Arabia, and of that partealled Arabia, 
Felix, butis now grown in the Exaat and 
West Indies. 

The apple is found on most parts ot the 
natural 


Near the close 
war 
Japan. 


cocoanut is found indigenous in 


globe. HButia ite wild or State, 


itim merely the crabapple, and has been 
varied and improved by cultivation, 
The peach is @ native of Persia, but in 
its natural state 1s and bitter, or 
acid ,and considered unwholesome. To- 


native ot South America and 


“tuall 


baceo is a 
ot Mexico. 

A species of this plant has been lately 
found in New Holland. Asparagus was 
brought from Asia; cabbage and lettuce 
from Holland; rice bithiogda and 
from beast Indies, and onions trom 
Africa and parta of Asia. The 
sugar Cane i® «4 Dative of China, and the 
manufacture of sugar was known there 


from 
thie 


Potrie 


from: the remotest antiquity. 

It Was thence carried to Arabta, thence 
lo hiyvpt, and thence by the Moors inte 
Spain, and thence to the Weat Indies and 
Many are 
and Ceylon, trot! appadoecta, fromisyria 


ana ltaiy 


Ibrazil. Hower from: Java 


We are Lae «listinet ne | i) a! 
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11 
At Home and Abroad. 


In New Zealand no fewer than 500 
species of plants have been introduced 
and acclimatised since the colonization 
of the islands. The presence of these 
plants there ix ascribed directly or indi- 
rectly, to the presence of civilized man. 
They have tollowed him, and, curiously 
enough, have driven before them some 
of the plants indigenous to the soil. 
Most of the invaders are small species, 
yet they have prevailed over larger and 
more Vigorous native species, 

In a genealogical way the funniest 
thing on record is that Menelik, Negus 
of Abyssinia, insists on his descent in a 


straight line from Solomon and the 
renowned (jzueen of Sheba. It this 
should be questioned the august Ne- 


gus would have your head cut off, or it 
you hinted that there was a bar sinister 
somewhere you might be impaled. There 
is, however, a noble tamily in France, 
the Counts of Noe, who show on their 
blazon the Ark and the most adventur- 
ous voyager, Noah, and they claim that 
veteran seaman as really their remote 
ancestor, 

In Japan the nose is the only feature 
which attracts attention. The de- 
termines the beauty or ugliness ofa face, 
acoording as itis big or emall. This is 
probably due to the tact that difference 
in noses ccnstitutes about the ormly dis- 
tinction between one Japanese face and 
another. The eyes are invariably black, 
the cheek-bones high, and the chin re- 
ceding. In Japan a lady who has a huge 
proboscis is always regarded as a great 
beauty and a reigning belle. In all 
native pictures representing the sup- 
posedly beautiful women the artist 
makes a great feature of the nose. 


A committee of English sportsmen 
and naturalists has been formed for the 
purpose of devising some scheme bor 
the protection of South African mami- 
mals, chiefly giratfe, zebra, eland, gnu, 
koodoo, and other antelopes, several of 
which, owing to indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter, are on the verge ot extinction. To 
attain this desirable end it is proposed 
to enclose a suitable tract of country, of 
about 100,000 acres, witha wire fencing, 
strengthened by a strong live tence otf 
thorn on the outside. It is hoped the 
british South Atriea Chartered Com- 
pany will allow an enelosure to be made 
in the district near Fort Salisbury which 
has already been reserved tor game by 
the company. 


Folk in general are not nowadays so 
earetul as they were years ago én the 
matter of affixing postage stampa te 
letters and receipt stamps upon bills, 
and nete whether the 
stamps age the might way up or upside 
It was very different, however, 
the rush and rearof this halt of 
the eentury began, for it was next door 
to acrime, in the eves ot many, to allix 
a stamp with the 


many never 
dow MM. 
betore 


head 
Many were not only 
Impression that her Majesty 
offended,’ but that if she 
up personally, or told 
punishment could tollow. 


bonglish (jueen's 
the wrong way uy. 
under the 
would “teel 
took 
ollicials to act, 
There are still, 
Who looks 
stamp Upside down 


the matter 


however, Inany people 


With horror Gpon a pomtaye 


Phe pre Which im sent 
Wind 
for stale 


thousand pieces, 


leh prolate up trom 


or ( matio te buckingham Palace 
ten 
Iteonmes trom the gold 
pantry, which iean iron room situated 
on the ground floor under the royal 
apartinents. The clerk of the pantry 


gives it out packed in huge iron boxes, 


econeerts nutibers about 


and invariably demands a receipt for it, 
It is 
eortofa guard of soldiers, and delivered 
to the 
Iie 


carnied by special train, under es 


butler at Bnekingham Palace 


wives «a reeeipt for it, and is re 


Spromsitde for it while it retmiain~ at the 

Palace [i.e sare fortualities are «ot 

merved in taking it back. The total 

value of plate in this department is 

nearly ten million dollar 
——eerr ee 

There is more Catarrh in this section of the 


other diseases put mether, 
laet few years Was suppomed to 


country than ail 
and until the 


be incurable. For «a great many years doctors 
pronounced ita goal disease, and prescribed 
jocal remedies, ar@l by constantly falling to 
ire with local tr@stmens, pronounced it tn 
rutrie Fetes meyora hn mtarrh te be «@ 
netitutional disse and therefore requires 
stitutional tre™tment Hall's Cntarr? 
nanufactureq F eney & 


mon ials 4 se 
Fr. J. CHENEY & CWU., Toledo, UV 
aa” bold by Druggistm, 7 

















































































































12 
Our Young Folks. 





MISS BUTTERCUP. 
ny M. B 


ladies, what's te pay here 


6 ’ ELL. 


sskend the wine tripeitige } 

and over the flower beds like a 
merry Seloolbov, where the 4 lower 
sweet williams, roses red and wiiite 
white lilies, ard the ihe SWasyeed ane 
Whispered together in the tu eariy 


rrecormidnig, tewmminege thie 


there, like love poured it freetes Ditatneat 
hearts 

“Well, it's Miss Iuttereuy rving tx 
cause she hasn't gota pretty tace,” said 


a“ prorrt gillithowe r 


P’vmor, Little tear-lreticlied ge. sie 
did look miseratlde and sadly out of place 
atevcotige mil Uta respectable \“N tk is 
garden! wers, [ving With her face? f 
hiidder th thie prremtanid 

‘Ab! it's nonsense t er that. be 
emtise teewauty ‘ rh ttye ove thie rie 
whi h ! aredeve Iv is eat 
feral ter meorave Iv. ull thie t ‘ 
ats gt ‘ it ! 

I t 1 at } 1 acl t 
under a , il b t . -f 
have mr ere titwa ana the tou 
had i i i rig ‘ 

I satel et ! ‘ et ‘ 
fellow who 4 graphed ' 
ayo, whe bie ‘ ale | t ‘ 

vile 4 t ‘ a4 his ] a 
ft Int eand Serey sith ! \ tn rm tlie 
lust ihe msilly Ik \ { ‘ t 
om the miv, old te s, will sink at 
Miss Dbuttercuy ving on the gr ind | 
just said, bemutv was a tiatic {! taste 
and muiveves were said te be a tia ‘ 
beeemuityv, ter those wl were t beersatits 
blind, ha! ha! Ss tens Pou leu 
said Mr. Toad, and waddled a thie 


tesurtul weuld-te- 

“Vou donut tiunderstatad. tist 
a pretty face T want. as to be sometl y 
ter wconnsertrcmdy”* sawaed thie tittle I’. 


ing herself pettishivy away fron 


toad’s claw, as he tried to raise ler 

"Well, vou'll get no beauty lying wil 
your tace in that diuek's pros ftears and 
mould,” was the half-graft replys 

“she wants ‘ pretty tue he rie’, 
tittered a datiask rose, wit the air of 
one whe hnew her own veliniuess 

“Phen shee peitamt spe ih ie Mirs Lhene 
she's said te work Weotiders in thie 
Doage eet faces ebay baddies” Wohiv. liere’s thee 
very lady herself, amd the wand whist 
lewd ms over w good pohe 

Now uv dear, rotise vourself and ash 


away,’ said Mar Poud, poking Miss 1 


hee Was fratti tor bewohk tay 


What is it vette wane?’ taurzzed thie 
bree, | ! elf with ‘ ‘ 
thie ! ‘ i ! ! Tiiaste 
with i iv acl { hicetie v om bie 4s 

blere's | t it anit a ftaece 

Ae 3 Feose ‘ 1 tiie teu ! ! 
Vet putting a neliv t NI lhe 
heavy i ‘ ' ! ‘ 
are t! ‘ 

leeurit ‘ l I 
thank mie. | \ ed butte ae 
Nis. Theses bie $ ngs ‘ sh 
trent 

[tise t that ‘ ‘ \ 
mel tut ts ‘ i a? 

‘ tie “ { ‘ 
Nott : ‘ 
\ ! prere ‘ vu 

(eorta | ow 
atid 1 MM } 
tiie ! ‘ ~ | ‘ ‘ 1 
played merny ya the sun beanie 
while the teowad | t tt 
his forty withhs { Vv sts 
sth irv t ee eee | e Tis as 

As tor tl tereuy vent 
Presently i} ative ‘ - } 
with bis barge, amd set “ 
stand, tuted tis tiarpe a ey pilav 
sti sity 
»! s fiery a ih is 

| ve f uw ‘ 

‘ sip! i e § ¢ 
; iy Rew . ‘ 

IL’ ys at ‘ 
bestutil , \ ; 
‘ tt = Ayr} ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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while Mra. Foomet «atdown herselt, and 
Ieyanto fan herself in the cool shadow 
of thie smuiple leaves at the root f thie 
fetatterre ta feor had «bh KT a1 t miae 
‘ 4* 4 Xturiat Myre er a tutter 
ij 

a! 6h lhe ak ! i} ! ‘ i tay? 


asked Mrs. Eanrmmet, counting and at 


ranging her eggs in her basket, and eve- 
bittie 


Was trie 


ing thie tlower 
"No, I 
falterend shy 


“And not 


“av,”’ 


tasleep, Iwas thinking, 


thoughts J should 


noting thie 


pleasant 
remarked the other, 


traces of te 


arsoon her cheeks 


“No, but Pin happier mow snd shall 
be, if you'll let me mind your baby.’ 

“Ay, mind it, dearie, that's just the 
word; Keep all those prankish stateats 
of it, won't you? -they tease it seo. 
There, dear, Miss Buttereuyp will mind 
yoru said Mrs. bimimet, kissing her 
mite of an offspring, and laying iton 


Phen she picked up het 


You see I fn O\ashk t? fine 
We t i i - y i¢ sie 
nyered 1 “TT Pied | at ~4 

! ers and ! i ire We 
enough doy the er t net te the 
thing t buconnae “ sit | 1 “tis 
t e pret thre = eat ny 
hiatus rie t?} t tint - i ‘ 

\ I tiie - i ! t . 1 

‘Miss Butte , mie pest a 

ths | rien bead ! rit 
abel a le { i ‘ nel if 

} ivtot I t} ‘ tter iy? 
th ‘ | hat ters mil ey 
a} shies bicopresd ba 1 stipes WMS 
bewell j 

That old y-! ts [a te 1, over 
there, nearly stiapepreedd mie uy ent ! 
thie ttle i ! i- poruaie tniel 

ired a 4s] it en I sav ‘tis 

i atnie i ! ! ‘ t ved tf 
te by thye ‘ ‘ i ate? 
hiertiest ve | t er earwig 
sith tony ana ! vy ft t ! 
prog i - il { highway 
t 

Ves sated thre bette ves tie 
more, for she newer ure toy bawek bite 
riven You're ont t est and 
saeaiaiialinins te rwel f.”” 

“Now that’s good of ys f they were 
saving, as T passed along, thats had 
tl ight tor mothing buat petting a pretty 
aie 

Miss Buttercup did not ask wt ‘ 
suving so; she guessed, but was silent 

“TT wonder though, who saves vou 
haven't got a pretty face,” muttered the 
yrizziv old tlatterer. Then having bathed 


his taee in a dewdrop his kind ente 
tiadtier ter tylit him, he t "NY s Wel 
atied Went ov 
Phat sat ‘ ny.uafter Miers Poreptnpe:t 
ha , j r} } i] tt 
urea tuilor y «! pe ‘ nal 
t j nus there t ‘ nt 
, a’ rie to ta large 
ract t v had } ’ t ’ skitiy 
‘ wis rie t 1! ~ 1 enT 
' \ =! } i ‘ ering i gi cus. 
itit st ! fe { | ‘ 
bieons ¢ sf t Suna? he 1 K 
t 4 iy there tied tt Ny t was 
t ~ test ttle ‘ | ‘ t} \ 
‘ | Wal ‘ ! they 
t | } . { i! 
It est at * ' 
i t ! mt sticd aw alii pea teadn 
rt j rN it hy - - \ t! ‘ 
| [ra t s faes v ‘ 
‘ ‘ il 
~ ated os ! =s tlie 
' ' \ ' ' 
i { eer , 
Vind Miss Butt p hers 
Hhavw putifuls i hispered the 
te . tie evening, pros them 
SCiVes 3 nea moh yolow? t hier 
‘ Agrand game supp Was ny 
! roersathy bre ives 


ent ones 
the neigl t; the te sts had 

“N i 2 nn was f { life 
Miss butte ved t id, oa 
yr 1! t bre en Chis samt fs 
t Whit the ‘ on We saviny 
f { \ Liv eu Y was, DY 
' ’ ~ w ' ws mat Poor thie 
, \ : tv. wl ithe mit 

~\ 
. £? 1 
- 


ot the sweet, old, 


breezy meadow at the old home.” 


ers, for it) reminds me 








The tlower heard no more, tor they 
were toasting her below In 4@ yoblet ol 
nectar Mra. Lee sent her that day, and 
that i 

nS 
NELLIt’s DREAM. 
BY I I 
Oh. dear! oh, dear! I wonder where 


dre’tul, dre’tul tired!’ 
she bad telt dull 
lonely playing by herself in the garden, 
and had wandered out into the road, and 
walked on and on till she didn’t Know In 
the least had got to or how to 
yet home. 

Nellie’s mother had been very ill, and 
her husband had his 
child to a toreign country for a change of 
air, so Nellie bad her own little 
playmates near to romp with. 

Now, as she trotted 


evervthing seemed so 


Poor little: Nellie and 


wiiere she 


brought wite and 


none of 


wearily along the 


strange, and 


the few people she met were dressed so 

vand stared at her so hard that 
she vrew trightened, and longed to be 
satelyv home again. At last, quite tired 


t.she sat down by the roadside at. the 


edge ot a wood, and began to ery. 

Potat seneorn bie itthe head went nodding, 
! lding, ber sobbing cease l,and she 

is aMavin the land ot dreams. In her 
lream, Nellie tound = herse wandering 
‘ itthe wood along shady paths, with 
} is thving trom tree to tree and singing 
overhead, the lovely wild thowers grow- 


ing at her teet. 
In yreat de 


gathers 
her 


stoop d to 


laid on 


whit sii 
when a hand was 
and, 
yirl, 
wore 


“aw 
than 
self, wooden 
that her feet, and a 

tthe black capoon her golden bait. Her 
lot flowers, and she held 
in her hand, whieh she kept smell- 
ing. This little girl looked at Nellie 
ttmoment, and then spoke. 


looking up, she an- 


older her- 


rather 
clumsy 


little 


Whe 


other 
s hice . 


looked too large tor 
‘prom Was ful 


very 
eriously tor 
“What are 

‘You 


Jicornne 


vou doing here?" she said. 


must not pull the flowers. Geo 


“4s last as Vou can, 


“hose VEWY dweedy, iekle durl, oo’se 
I want some, too,” 


Nellie 


lots of towers oo'sef, 


And again little made a dash tor 
the buttercups. 
‘No, don't; 


have to 


don't. 
stay 


please It you do 


vou will here for ever, 


silwavs pulling tlowers and = smelling 
them till vou hate them as IT do.” 
“or coh l' said Nellie, “oo'se vewy silly, 


vos ould do home.” 


‘lean’t. Pm spell-bound.”’ 

“What's dat? Where is it?” 

‘LT mean that vears and years ago 
long before you were born I came here 
to gather tlowers, and a horrid, nasty 


said if I 
StavV fora 


Wolnan came up to me and 


hedone [ should have to 


thousand vears. F laughed at her and 


rathered them, and here Lam. You are 


the first litthe girl I’ve seen tor titty 
yvears,”’ 
“Dats a tib.”” said Nellie. “T'se on'’yw 


twee, and oo'se not much more, so there!’ 


“Oh, ves, lam. Im fifty-tive, but no 
neever looks old in tairvland.” 

‘Is dis tairviand?” cried Nellie, her 
round eves opening wide with delight. 
“Where are e ftaiwies? Show me ze 
fuiwies,”’ 

\ Su the little spell-bound one 
. tly it’ this wood belongs ou 


hates little children, 


ee She stopped suddenly and 
gavedatacloud of dust blowing along 
the gr i look! there she comes. 
fh, run, run as tast as vou can betore 


she sees vou, or she will turn vou intoa 
toadstool, or something horrid.” 
Nellie didn't 


took to her hee 


Walt to look twice, but 
satomce, and tlew across 
the wood with such speed that she 


ed, rolled into «a 


rip- 


and deep 


litehoin tront of her. 

Down, down, down she went, till she 
thotuyht she was never Loing to stop, and 
Was Just Wondering ina dreamy way it 
the diteh went right through to the other 
side of the world, and whether she would 


fte't, when, 


With a start, she awoke 

Phere knelt mo he and nurse besick 
her, both erying and laughing togethe: 
“Oh, my baby, cried mother, “what 

ace \ 1 rut way Ke this, and 
frighte a all a 

a ta - ea 
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“I think, ma’am, she must have been 
dreaming.” 

“Tse not been dweaming; I seed her, 
and she said she was ‘pellbound,’ and 
dat--and dat——.”” Again the little heaq 
went nodding, the sleepy eyes closed, 
and Nellie, cuddled close in her mother's 
arms, Was tast asleep once more- this 
time so soundly that she dreamt of 
neither tairies nor strange little girls, 
nor anything at all. 





The World’s Events. 








The first training school for teachers 
was organized in Prussia in 17%). 


Red hair can be dyed brown, but 


cannot be given a golden tint. 

A New York insurance company is 
vetting a good deal of lucrative business ip 
{hina 

Kid gloves, with hand-painted tlow- 
ers on the back, are the latest fad on the Con- 


tinent 


Dried tish was formerly and is still 


to some extent a medium of exchange in 


' nal 
aceimna, 


The people of this 


t is said, 20,000,000 bottles of pickles 


country con- 


“nh ‘ 

The barrel-organ of the streets was 
inknown until the early part of the present 
eentury. 


In India the native barber will shave 


a person While asleep without waking him, 
so lightis his touch. 
At the end of each hair of a cat’s 


iit of nerve fibre which makes 
**feeler. 


Whiskers Isat 
ta very delicate 

Some old leases of buildings in  Bos- 
ton, stillir 


be paid in 


force, stipulate that therent shall 
iron or grain. 

The share of land falling to each 
inhabitant of the globe if it were all equally 
divided would be about 234g acres. 

In the palace of the Emperor Wil- 


liam, im Berlin, “0 bousemaids and 1,800 


Veried footmen tind employment. 
In popular estimation the hare in 
Fngland inthe sixteenth century 
sidered little better than vermin. 


was con- 


A peach thirteen and three-fourths 
eircuinference was raised in 
MeMinn county, Tenn., this season. 


lhebes in 


In every mile of railway there are 
seven feet and tour inches not covered by the 
rauils—the space left for expansion. 

(heese is held in abomination by the 
call it “milk-cake,” and 
light of “rotten milk.”’ 


(Chinese, who 


sider it im the 


con- 


The number of pupils in the schools 
of the l nited States last year was 16,415,197, 
anin >, 000, 00D siace Dsuo. 


In Poland 


eaten With 


rease Of nearly 


cucumbers are usually 
On the Continent they are 
idressed in a variety of ways 


boney. 


cooked at 


their greatest 


toa 


attain 
nh south America, Where they grow 
ngth of five inches and their wings spread 


Grasshoppers 


si7e¢ 


out ten lnoches. 


There is little doubt that the making 
of wills originated with the Egyptians, and 
that the ¢ did not prevail in Furope 


until ages 


ustotmn 


after, 


All plants have periods of activity 


ind res some are active in the daytime 
and sieep at night; otbers repose during the 
day light bours and are awake at night 
The town of Marblehead, in Mas- 
sachusetts, cained its name because the white 
lartv, Which is so plentiful on the head- 


lands, looks from a distance like marble 
convicts vetting 
fastidious. Notecontent with Boston 
beans for breakfast every day they have just 
ha petition tor custard pie ever) >ub- 


Massachusetts are 


i ked 


sent 


Not every Catholic priest is as) )oor 
Father T. 


} 


us the proverbial church mouse. 
J. Butler of Chicago, who died at I ea 
feW Weeks azo, left personal property) lued 


at STO,GUm), 


The yreat basilica of St. Peter al 
liome, it is said, does not POSHeSS Nev! > sO 
yood an organ as Many aoneinan Au can 
eountry church. There are two smal! true 
hents that can be wheeled about. 

The Chinese idea of charging dies 
outin public restaurants is, it seems, t coal 
ent six diners witn a bill for two pers it 
} <ts 


being reckoned that a dinner for three 


no wore than a dinner for one. 


differs fr the 


two drones 


The Irish bagpipe 


4Vibe oniy 


ec, ObUl the mus s very mucbD s¢ 





: c« diet, eve 


t green food making the skin 








THOUGH STORMS PREVAIL. 
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storms prevail and skies be gray, 
<< lie white on plain and brae, 


boughs the cold 


through bare 
is sigh, 
her soft the violets lie, 
» the springtide’s lengthened day. 
» «ball waken flushed and guy, 
ion her white array, | 
rks soar to a cloudless sky, 
fhough storms prevail. 


such for us on Life's highway 
.« bloom, no sunbeams play, 
ows from us afar shall fly; 
tall not ever grieve or sigh, 
n perfect peace for aye, 
Phough storms prevail! 
ann << 


WOMAN AMONG SAVAGES. 


fhe daughter of Bishop Colenso, 
isin the affairs of South Africa, 
ently spoke of the condition of 
in among the Zulus of that sec- 
a question with which she is par- 
ily familiar. In the first place 
are not at all down-trodden, she 
“ \s an example of the 


hh is paid to the sex, take the fact 


honor 


it women have ruled as great chiefs 
amongst the Zulus. 

vgamy is of course the custom of 

untry, but 

| has a separate hut for herself and 


each wife demands 


hildren, and itis very much her 
only the husband has the right 
to onter it and she need not allow an- 
er wife or the children of another 
wife to cross the doorstep against her 
wish. Itis in a sense her property, 
that she could sell it, but she has 
i dominant ownership. No Zulu would 
ream of marrying another wife until 
was in a position to provide her 
Wilh a separate hut. 
lhis system imparts a dignity to the 
not found amongst 
samous people where a separate 


Wi which is 
cai 
t ‘J 


home is not provided for each wife. You 
ive none of the petty jealousies and 


guarrelling which distinguish the 
iurems of the East amongst Zulu 
men, Who as a rule are’ most 


frendly to each other, and the many 
wives of a great chief will live in a 
olony of huts, each mistress in 
wn house and family, and inter- 
ving friendly visits with other 

~ similarly situated. 
/alu reason for polygamy is that 
it chief is held to have a duty to 
be, and a part of that duty is to 
a large family behind him. For 
le, two of the most 


ite chiefs, had more than a hundred 


considerable 


Wives and an immense number of chil- 
It should be remembered that 

/. women do not have large families 
se of the many wholesome cus- 


ich prevailamong them. They 


t disgraceful if a second child is 


‘ 


«fore the former one is well into 
Then 


ind improvident marriages. 


nd year. there are no 
The 
Zulu forbids a man or woman 
(ry without the king’s consent, 
‘hat cannot be obtained until the 
tas won his spurs. Permission 
rry is granted to men and women 
it the same age and they are 
‘tin equal numbers or sections. 
* there is freedom of choice 
tst_ the Zulus, there is a restric- 


it the young people must select 


ther out of the sections told 
‘harry, or out of older ones. 
~ among them goes on as it 


the world over, falling out and 
It varies a little according 


} 


Of the lady, or 


miter 


her in 


Phere is a sort of leap-year 


rit 


Which permits 


a giri t 


| t 





¢ » 





are not supposed to KnOW 





where she has gone—and taking a con- 
fidential friend with her she goes to 
the home of the favored 
his 


swain and if 


parents receive her she is treated 


as his future bride, and arrangements 
for the wedding begin. If she does 


not find favor with the young man, 
she is re- 
thanks, 


her unrequited attach- 


her visit is not received, 
turned to her own home with 
the object of 
ment usually making a handsome pres- 
ent to ease her feelings. 

There is also such a thing as divorce 
them. A husband may send 
his wife back home for 
If this is proved, then the husband 
takes back the cattle which he gave as 
a marriage offering. These cattle, how- 


among 
misconduct. 


ever, Which a bridegroom hands over 
to the bride’s family are not the price 
paid for a wife, but merely a kind of 
If she 


misbehaves she goes back to her father 


hostage for her good conduct. 


The higher 
the lady the larger the 
When a 


great chief marries his principal wife, 


and the cattle are returned 
the rank of 
offering is expected to be. 
who is to be the mother of the heir, 
the whole tribe make the offering to 
the bride’s parents as it is considered a 
The 


very strict amongst the Zulus and it is 


national duty. marriage law is 


enforced equally on both sexes.. Under 
the old law adultery meant death for 
the two offenders. 

The Zulu relation of parents to their 


children is a very good one. Honor 
thy father and thy mother is the first 
commandment in Zululand, and the 


custom of each wife having a separate 
hut conduces to the respect in which 
children hold their mother. Her will 
is law in the home and the charge of 
the family belongs specially to her 
So much is the home the wife’s castle 
that she can shut the door against her 
husband when she chooses. 
do all the field work, except the large 
tracts which by the Zulu 
soldiers in time of peace, consequently 
the 
gives her additional power. 

-- —<_ . <_--— 


The women 


are hoed 


crops belong to the wife and this 


DiscONTENT.—It is) curious, when 


one stops to consider, how many dis- 
contented moods grow solely, not out 
of any tangible hardship in our own 


lot, but out of some comparison of 


ourselves with our neighbors If an 
other man’s wife is handsomer, an 
other man’s ehildren cleverer, or his 
business more prosperous, it really 


seems to affect us in a most unreason 


his 


able way. The truth is that gains 
are not our losses, and, if all that he 
has were swept away from him to 


morrow, it would add nothing to our 
we indulge in an il 


fate 


store: and vet 


logical envy which m tikes our own 


hundred times harder by its 


seem & 


contrast with his, as the black ony 
behind it 


Some came 


out the clear lines of 


brings 





Grains of Gold. 





Rep ntanece is a Second mmocence 


Pay as vou go, and keep from small 
sc ores, 
Grieving fer misfortunes is adding 


vall to worm wood, 


Likeness begets love, vet proud men 
hate one another 

Impose nota burden on others which 
thou canst not bear thyseif 

He that too much retines his delicacy 
Ww ni wae - 

The higher we sed. t n 
prot 

iN i i \ <<ts 
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Femininities. 





In Japan dresses are bought by thea 


weight. 


The average widow is much like the 


man that is ateout to Melt a due she Wants 


a second, 
Lady dentists are springing up all 


over the t nited Sates, 


“Your wife seems anxious to be up 
to «cate, Tugby. 1 p te date? 
ahead. Shes got a lot of 
for vear after next, 


shes Way 


trouble borrowed 


One in every oO of the total 
vranted im ¢iremt 
plied for by a woman, and one-tTith of Chese 
latter related to dress 

Jack: ‘Grandma, 
teeth? (srandma: “No, dear, anfortunatels, 


I have not. Jack: “Then Dll give 
Walnuts to Keep til 1 core bawek 


pertents 


Iiritain last \eur Was ap 


have you good 


Santi Tey 


. . 

Pounded seed) pearls taken inter 
nally net as “pearl powder are helkd in 
Damascus and Teheran to make the skin 


far and the complexion “moon-like 


She: “I don’t believe we can ever be 
happy together, I lies “Well, what's 
the use of bothering over itles*’ What I 


Want is to Know if vou will marry me 


‘“*‘What can I do for 


asked mamma, “so that he 


“lave the 


little 


want to eat 


my bey, 
Won t 


between the tmieals' mienls fleker 


together,” replied the young gourmand 

Mr. Hemp k: ‘‘bean’t see, my «lear 
What good that berder of velvet does round 
the hem of yourskirt Mrs. Hlempooek: ‘0h, 
ean t you? Weill, it st shows that | cor 


attord it 


A Virginia woman, Mary Baker, was 


gage and she celebrated 


WT years old not lon 


her birthday by going to the wheat Neild and 


binding Sheaves, which she presented to ber 


relatives as souvenios 


. 


Washerwomen in Paris never attach 


~tress lhere are a cer 


themselves to one m 


tain number of piaees ta which thes o 


every morning, ane at Cleese thee 


hire them for the da 


“My dear,”’ 


tresses 


said a mothe r, annoved 


at Some Ineatutious remarks of ber Little ri, 
“why cant you Keep a secret? **Tleomuse, 
said Little Misehtef, demureiv, “two of mis 


front teeth are gone, namima 


Long Wolf, an old Indian warrior 
on the Upper Columbia’ iver, i the pros 
sessor of a lariat made of the hair of white 
wotnen Who have been sea! ped It is smiled te 


be strong enough to bold a wid tuittate 


A daughter is almost 
when she endenay 


ors tee 


but we do 


reeot Chaim the teseet liver iS « tamiis 


right, When, at m certain pertuat of Lite, she 
tries all She ean to imitate ber daughter 
Little boy “That lady Brea Ver Tre’ Seotnae 


eandy. Mother: “Tl hope vou were polite 
nbout it. Little thay: Ves Mother “What 
did you say?” Little bays f said To wished 
dad bad met her before he x aintest 
with vou 

Father: “I’m getting tired of having 
that vounme Loller « 
stopped L bratag bite 
all lean to diseotrage toes wits bat 
“Nonsernse' a x 
hithn One 

[he be yua eet ? 
know that th 
room? sald | . 
“How do you know? You ba © ie 
Pout sald bra i 7 . , x 
u lear tes pe 

\Iiss le refi lh ‘ ‘ 
thre } ’ 
ersityv f . . 
leyree of , 
bia ‘ 
! i 

] the ke F 
! tists Mus _ 
found im tt 4 . . 
princess , | 
(hirist iH 
\ bie 
This } ‘ 

Between the bes nan 
cof thie exer 
tie «ls ‘ ' 
Envland, Ma 
of spa 
Litsi, t = . 
>} 

Mast F ‘ = 








Masculinities. 


Look out for the 
Spectaity of 
folks, 


Than Whe Makes a 


pointing out faults in other 


In many other things, as well as on 


skating over thin ice, our safety is in our 
Spread, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has 


a stpoking-roow at Lambeth for thes 
guests Who enjoy the fragrant weed 


of his 


A Canadian hotel once had a sign in 
the 
ing to 


rending-room thus 


spell will 


“tree ntlomen 


take 


learn 
Prlense vestercday « 


paper 
Though a simple and unaffected 


monarch, King (sear of Sweden i< 
whe 


the 


his crown 


=r 


ereign takes use of Trreest 


fresguently 


A Chinege 
the 


when 


eustom 


ocean of 


is the throwing 
inte thousands of 


friends are 


pPicoes of 


paper ateout to «all away 


bach piece bears written on ita prayer 


In a sermon at Salina, Kansas. on a 


recent Stinelas, he lew ! i Lanck won 
said: “Let us give a man a little more taffy 
When living, and not so much epitaly when 
he is chemd 

She: ‘Yes, Henry, our engagement 
is at an end, and I wish to return te v« 
evervthing you have gviven rrhe Ile 


“Thankas, Blanche! 
with the 


The 


whe 


You may begin at once 


kisses 


relatives of Joseph Sullivan 


fimkiand, ta 
elulit 


cied in recently ated 


Was seven feet traetress tee Deetartet, bom 


put a guard over his grave, femring that a 


Strcowerepars Will stewl beim teomedy 


hdward Everett: Hale 
that he believes that the 
in Latin given the Hoston 
IT had much to do with that 
tion asa literary center 


sand recently 


thorough training 
Pov Presene Dek. tee 


city = regeuta 


Although the Czar of Russia receives 
no salary, he mannges to Keep the wolf froean 


the Ilia 


sjuare mitles of lard, whitets bee 


(hoor. Ineome arises Eres, [meine 


tteleerite witt 


the crown lle averages <3) a clay 


What you attempt do with all 


strenuth 


Vevtir 
Dreteriitiationn is Grmmipaotent if 


the prospect be somewhat darkened, peut. tbe 


lire of resolution to vour soul, amd kindle a 
fimme that nothinw tut death emnm extir 
gush. 

Wife: “To-morrow is your birth 
day, darling, and | am going to stop at the 
jewelers and buy you «a present Her 
Datatetsy ‘“Croet something « heap, pet. Ll baven t 
peat tite for my ast birth«tay present 
vet 

‘T wouldn’t swear that wav. sand 
the kinddooking old lacks, metidis “Hiexs | 
Veootar Septal, testa cates, Vert couldmt’ It takes 
years of cabedrivin to cote any where = meus 


thea Ve Theane teeoorse = lisacl 


it, respotidedt thie 


shied meross the car-tra 


Please, ma'am, it Was two mounutes 


afler mine shen ‘ oot bere Wien we re 
ate votinlWat* Keegy = mfler se Deeeel, +a 
thie mtriie ' t ‘ sail 
tenet atin ‘ ft Kees ‘ 

, f , The « art 


(sreat States iti I ive at re 
al «st ' tt ; « 
tw ' va. No ‘ boat ? 
1 ~ fu r ~ ‘ 
tir t W f te , ‘ 
pert . t f « 
why t oe we i clepes i 4 
t « 
A¢ Boistrudan, near 1 es, | , 
‘ “ | f ' z 
thin ex 
| * 
+ 
i ‘ al 
\ v | + ate “ 
' 
j 
; te ‘ 
“ it 
1 g { xt Wits ba 
. 









14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





There never was a time when the cus- 
tom of dividing the year into four de- 
finite seasons of fashion held good and 
thie year perhaps less than ever. It is 
all very weil for the suthorities or the 
calendar to label the seasons Spring, 
Seammer, Autumn, and Winter, but they 
should take into consultation the clerks 
of the weather, for we do not get our 
beat and cold perceiied out in this con- 
venient fashion, and there are sbout 
three seasons in the year when no one 
knows what to buy, what to wear, or 
when to wear it. 

It would be much more comfortable, of 
course, if we could say in November we 
will positively wear fur and velvet, in 
February we will go into thin tweeds, in 
May we will wear our muziins bravely, 
and in August we will devote ourselves 
to serge; but what mistakes we should 
make, and bow uncomfortable we should 
be! How we should freeze and boil at 
the wrong moments! No, there is no 
doubt aboat it that we need anew calen- 
dar which shall be devoted entirely to 
suitable frocks for each week. 

Bat what is the use of being sym- 
pathetic without being practical. The 
great point of the story is: what are we 
to wear at the present moment? One 
gown seen was of black and white striped 
eilk. It hed a flounce of ecru and lace 
puton in s square shape, with pointed 
ends roun¢ the email! decolletage from a 
band of anely-cut jet, this jet also form- 
ing the belt, while lave frills fell from 
the sleeves over the hands. Nobody can 
deny that that would make an effective 
dress, and, crowned with one of the 
straw toques in cream, trimmed at one 
side with a white paradise plume and a 
rosette of pale turquoise blue velvet, the 
entire result would be charming. 

Bat there are other materials suited 
for immediate wear besides cashmere 
and striped silk, and amongst them, of 
course, is the perennially popular serge, 
bat we are rather tired of the simple 
coat and skirt of serge; this we have 
loved now persistently for some years. 

An attractive variety of frock serge 
wee mace of china biue, braided to 
match with a littie sac bolero and waist- 
coat witn pointed collar trimmed with 
braid, showing a smaller vest and scarf 
of soft white silk. The belt to thie is of 
white suede, and the sleeves are covered 
with braiding. Such a dress as tiis 
should be compieted witha plain straw 
bat with a black ribbon or with a corn- 
flower bive sailor hat wreathed with 
cornfiowers and pat on a bandeau at one 
side covered with little rosettes of blue 
giace silk. 

Another dress was a blue cashmere, 
with insertions of lace on the hem, a lace 
bolero fastened with a diamond button, 
aud lecs siceves. The small piece at the 
neck could. for dear prudence sake, be 
covered with a folded fichu when we 
take our evening walks abroad, to the 
sound of the more or less inspiring 
band. 

The underbodice should be of cash- 
mere, and a small pale blue toque of 
straw trimmed with a couple of biack 
feathers would bean exoellent finishing 
touch. 

By the way, talking of feathers,one nov- 
elty thie week was a remarkably pretty 
hat in a dove-gray feit, trimmed with 
shaded mauve satin ribbonsand a large 
bunch of green cocks’ feathers fastened 
with a diamond buckle. 

If this ie to be among the new order of 
hate for the autumn, then shal] we find 
some cause to be grateful tothe author!- 
ties, for it le a model which has the pic- 
tureeque charm of a large hataud the 
oon venient dimensions of a small one. 

A dress in red serge had the inner 
waistcoat mace of coarse Irish lace or of 
white cloth braided; the bodice on either 
aide decorated witb gold buttons; round 
the waist a belt of white kid buckled 
with goid, and the lines on the skirt and 
the siceves formed of pipings of red 
serge. 

To complete a sailor hat of bright red, 
with a ecarf of red chiffon round the 
crown and a group of red wings at one 
slide 

The liking for grays of every tone 
seems to be likely to survive the 
summer, and extend into the autumn 
and winter The chief favorite appears 
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biuisb gray, which seems to suit every 
one, end with which pink can be 
mingled with excellent effect. Next to 
gray, pink is the favorite color for hats 
and bonnets, as well as dresses, and the 
third favorite is biue, of that rather cold 
cornfilower shade, that seems rather un- 
becoming to most people. 

In @ gray cloth gown with one of the 
new Eton jackets with revers the front 
ja of white satin, with chiffon over it, 
and narrow biack velvet. Braiding will 
be much used for these gowns this au- 
tumpn, and two or even three different 
widths of braid will ve employed; or, 
perhaps, graduated rows of braid in 
widths varying from wide to narrow. 

The new materials have made their 
appearance. One is called serge pique, 
and the other is a shot silky fabric called 
moire mouseeline. 

The drab and fawn cloth capes seem 
likely to be still worn, and there was a 
novel jacket made of fawn cloth, braided 
with the same, which, though said to be 
for bicycling, seems likely to have a 
wider scope in the autumn. The front 
was Eton-like, with a waistooat under it, 
braided in horizontal lines, and the back 
was plain, but cut with a basque, which 
extended to the sides underneath the 
arms. HKound the waist was a band, 
which went undernesth at the sides, and 
did not show in the front at all. 

The white and drab jackets will be 
very popular this autumn, and will be 
cut a littie shorter, with, perhaps, velvet 
collars, and revers of a darker shade 
than the cloth of the jacket. 

The use of fancy silke of al! kinds bas 
been much noticed during the laat year, 
and this year they were more tempting 
when seen in the shops thanever. They 
make a very useful gown, and are smart, 
without being expensive. Shepherds’ 
plaid seems to be a favorite amongst 
them, as well as gray, and a very dark 
blue. 

Horizontal tucks, which are thin lace- 
edged, are very much seen. They are 
arranged in groups of threes and fours, 
and there is quite aspace between the 
groups. The tucks are not narrow, 
about an inch wide, and were edged with 
cream colored lace, 

Biack and white headgear seems to be 
likely to remain in favor, and there are 
various ways of using white wings, and 
black wings, that make the hats look 
extemely stylish and chic. Poppies of 
pink, with black middles, and of mauve, 
with the same, are very much used in 
juxtaposition; and blue poppies with 
wonderful greenish: biue leaves are worn, 
to trim biue hats, mixed with blue chiffon 
or tulle, 

Sashes bave gained in favor within the 
last month or so. Some of the prettiest 
are of white, pale pink, and very pale 
blue, with chine designs widely scattered 
overthem. Theseare about six inches 
wide, and have a large knot at the waist, 
at the beck, and nota bow 

The newest veils bave very small spots 
thickly scattered over the net, the latter 
being in large meshes. Very pale pink 
tulle veils are being worn with pink and 
red bats; and also mauve and blue tulle 
used for the same purpose. Veils of 
washing-net have bad a revival, and are 
now more used witb sailor hats than 
anything else. 


Odds and Ends, 
ON A YARIETY OF SUBJ BOTA 

To make an exhaustive list of every: 
day household difMiculties and offer re- 
dress for the same would be an interest- 
ing but endless task. Let us mention 
things at random as they occur. For 
instance, who is ever perfectly satisfied 
with the manner in which knives are 
kept? They are certainly not an inex- 
pensive item, and for that major reason 
should receive a maximum of care. 
Now, what is it that generally happens? 
You buy a good set of kitchen knives, 
and, proud of the fact, you contemplate 
shortly doing the same for the dining- 
room table—eo far, 80 good. 

And, by the way, those who do this 
are to be congratuiated; as well-cared- 
for cutlery is an item no one ever fails to 
admire, and of which every housewife 
should be duly proud. As to knives for 
kitchen ase they are too often neglected 
by the average housewife, who thinks 
but little of the importance of provid- 
ing her cook witb such things. 

By ‘‘kitchen’’ | mean not only those 
needed for the tabie, but Sspeciaily such 
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handy, for removing skin and gristie 
from certain pieces of meat, such #8 the 
breast of veal, etc., in short, for every 
contingency that has to be provided for. 
Now, as a rule, these most necessary im- 
plements are generally treated as if the 
whole object for which they bad been 
manufactured was to make them biunt 
as speedily as possible ! 

There is, of course, a sweeping and 
elementary rule which is fairly followed, 
viz : that the bandle, whether it be costly 
or simple, most never be immersed in 
water; but this is by no means all that 
can be done to prolong the cutting 
powers of the article in question. 

First, they should be washed as soon 
as possible after use; all acids, greasy 
substance, salt, etc., have an absolutely 
deleterious effect upon the steel, and im- 
pair its sharpness, The simplest, and, 
indeed, the most generally satisfactory, 
treatment is this: 

Have an old soft clotb, and with it at 
once wipe the blade quite free from the 
substance which happens to be upon it, 
then merely dip itinto lukewarm water 
and rub it dry. 

If anyone thinks it worth while to try 
this plan upon good new knives, she 
will not fail tosee how much longer they 
will remain in good condition, and how 
rarely they will need sharpening. 

If the blade should remain very greasy 
after the dry wiping recommended above 
(and this is rarely the case), lukewarm 
soda water should be used; but the whole 
point of the proceeding is that it should 
be prom pt—i.e., that the blade should not 
be left in the water, but merely dipped 
in. 

The next stage is alsoa source of dif- 
ficulty—viz., the brightening of the 
biade. Really, where there is no firat- 
class machine, or where the servant is 
not very experienced and systematical 
the primitive knife board may be recom- 
mended most emphatically; with the 
help of emery powder, or even the old- 
fasbioned pounded and  finely-sifted 
bricxdust, the result cannot fail to be 
good, 

Moreover, this mode of cleaning greatly 
contributes to maintaining the sharpness 
of the blade. The board also enables the 
operator to rub up the back of the blade, 
ana allows of cleaning right up tothe 
haft, 

Notbing can be more detrimental tothe 
finish of an otherwise well-appointed 
table than an imperfectly cleaned knife. 
The handles must also be rubbed up 
with a leather, and last, but not least, 
the pantry drawer or box (but the former 
is far preferable) should be lined with 
wash-leatber, which can be fixed in (and 
easily removed for cleaning) by means of 
strong drawing pins. 

All steel knives which are not in daily 
use should be kept slightly greased with 
oil or vaseline. Itis a good plan, too, to 
use older ones alternately with newer 
ones; in this way the difference between 
the two is notso apparent when they are 
all on the table at the same time. 

Anotber source of annoyance is the 
daily tablecloth. This has a dreadful 
habit of getting crumpled unless regular 
precautions be taken to prevent it—and 
what is more wretched or suggestive of 
the unfriendly “furnished apartments,”’ 
and their too often slovenly wait- 
resses ? 

The simplest way to avoid the untidy 
cloth is, of course, to have a press; still, 
not only is this useful apparatus not in 
the possession of 6éveryone, but in flats 
and chambers, etc., where space is such 
a consideration, it becomes a difficulty to 
place it. 

A very satisfactory substitute can be 
contrived on a shelfa little wider tnan 
the folded cloth most frequently in use, 
A plain deal board to match this shelf, 
and weighted with some strips of lead, 
will complete one of the most necessary 
adjuncts to the most modest pantry. 

Cloths thus cared for last clean double 
the time, and always look nice. The 
plan of having different cloths for break- 
fast and lunch from those used for late 
dinner is to be recommended. 

Talking of table linen recalls stains, 
which will appear at all seasons of the 
year, though perhaps more so when 
fruit is the order of the day. A truit 
stain must be treated at orcs, 

At its earliest stage it can Casily be 
dealt with, buton no account must it be 
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White crepons or cashmeres, by the 
bye, which have been so ublversaily 
worn last summer, lose their freshness 
very quickly, and unless a cleaner be 
specially competent the result produced 
by him is not always in proportion to 
the amount charged. These materials 
can, however, be treated at home with 
excellent results. 

Heat in the oven a large bow! of sifted 
potato meal, and with this simple prep. 
aration rub the material in question 
with the same movement as would be 
resorted to in ordinary washing; after. 
wards lightly brash off all the meal, 
shake out the material, and, should it 
be quite clean, repeat the operation with 
some hot, dry flour. 

To clean matting, let it be taken up 
from the floor—tbat is the first desiders. 
tum; hang it up in a suitable place wel) 
within reach of the operator, and let it 
be lightly and deftly brushed over with 
a mixture of coarse salt dissolved in 
very little hot water; the brvsh should 
be fairly bard and not too wet, and the 
matting should then be allowed to dry 
as quickly as possible in the open air, 
The sunnier or drier the day the better 
the result will be, 





Cuingrsz Homzus.—All Chinese dwe}l- 
lings, from the palace of the Emperor to 
the cabin of the humbilest wood cutter, 
are much alike in style; the fat project 
ing roofs tilting up at the angles recall. 
ing the tents of their nomadic ancestors, 
The interior of the Ohinese home is 
highly artistic and luxurious, 

The vestibule of the house is frequently 
lined with lacquered panels from floor 
to ceiling. Obinese lanterns hang from 
silken cords, rich consoles of carved 
ivory stand in the corners and support 
vases or bronses of incomparable beauty, 
The flower of the blue lotua, the symbol 
of welcome to the stranger, rises from 
each of these vases, 

Columns often glittering with gold 
mark the interior doors, which other- 
wise are masked by silken tapestries or 
curtains of marvellous embroidery. The 
rooms are decorated with magnificent 
glasses, gilt work, carvings and mo- 
saics, 

The smallest seat is frequently a mas 
terpiece of inestimable value. Every- 
where lacquer, ivory, and gold enrich 
the eyes. The partitions do not always 
join the ceiling, but the opening above 
is draped with sumptuous hangings. 

Verandabs run round the house, and 
in these the family spend most of the 
day, surrounded with lovely flowers and 
birds of brilliant plamage. The windows 
having only panes of oiled paper are 
generally open by day. 

At dusk a trousand paper lanterns are 
litas by enchantment both within and 
without, Itisthe hour of the common 
‘‘tea,’’ when the family is reunited after 
the work of the day. 





CoMICAL PORTRAITS.—A capital even- 
ing game next winter may be made by 
the assistance of a collection of any of 
the newspapers which furnish portraits 
of celebrities of a uniform size. 

Cut out all the portraits, and leave a 
handsome margin. Paste them separ- 
ately on cards, and press them till dry, 
Afterwards color them according to 
fancy. They must be pressed till dry 
again. A dish or pile of books is suf- 
ficient weight. Now proceed to cat them 
in three pieces, across the face, dividing 
them all at the same places. 

Number them on the backs, so that 
each portrait can be reunited at will. By 
moving a piece at a time, the widow's 
cap of a lady may surmount the bead 
and beard of an officer, a judge’s wig 
ora pair of mustaches adorn a lovely 
girl, ete, 

A similar game may be made by any- 
one who can draw aa little, Oopy or trace 
a number of heads of all kinds, grave 
and grotesque; color them; cut out tbe 
eyes, noses, and mouths. Then draw 00 
fresh paper a number of featureless faces, 
coloring the flesh, hair, and eyes like 
those from whence you have taken thé 
features, 

Thin card is best. Put the eyes in oné 
bag, the noses in another, and the mouths 
inathird. Deal them tothe party, #94 
let each make up the faces to fancy, pP'*> 
ing the features in the blank count® 
nances, Each face should be quite # 
large as a sheet of notepaper, each «y® 
tan inch long. 
game is one of a ciass WwW 
amuses from the incongruities product 
and, appealing to the taste for caricature 
80 general among young folks, never 
fails to excite considerable laughter. 
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About Bagdad. 





BY H. V. @. 


lory of Bagdad is, slas! « thing 
T's ye days; its wonderfal 
caliphs are no more; and all the 
magicians, genil, calenders, mysterious 
barbers, tailors, and such-like folk, of 
whom we read in the Arabian Nights, 
bave taken themselves eleewhere, greatly 
to the loss of the city. But to an Amer- 
ican it is still a most interesting place, 
for though things modern and occidental 
are rapidly supplanting things sacient 
and oriental, the spirit of romance still 
dwells in the city, and renders it full of 
lorious possibilities, 
: The contrast between old and new in- 
stitutions is in some cases very marked. 
For instance, a bridge of boats usually 
connects that part of the town which is 
situated on the western bank with the 
principal part, which is on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris; but during the time 
that this bridge was broken away by the 
floods several steam-launches were run 
as ferry boats, and it seemed altogether 
incongruous to see these fussy little 
boats puffing across the mighty and 
historical river, crowded with dignified 
Turks and Arabs, 

Sometimes a regular wild Bedouin 
would be amongst the passengers, main- 
taining an outwardly stoical air, but in- 
wardly, no doubt, regarding the little 
poats as inventions of the devil; and 
their noisy sirene (which it apparently 
afforded the Turkish captains great pleas- 
ure to use, for they were kept going 
nearly all day) made one very inclined 
to agree with bim, and wish them back 
at their maker’s. 

In the Bszaar the same struggle for ex- 
istence may be observed on the part of 
the old fashioned ways and products of 
the Kast against innovations of recent in- 
vention; but the march of ‘“progress’’ 
is unwavering and all. conquering, and it 
is now only a question of time ere 
Bagdad will be ruined by too much 
civilization. 

In the native goods themselves strange 
anomalies are sometimes seen. Most 
lovely embroidery work will be put upon 
cotton of very inferior quality; and in the 
bezaar the writer noticed a pair of dagger- 
sheaths tipped with common steel thim- 
bies. 

Another queer sight is that of a grave 
old Turk sitting in his stall running up 
some gorgeous flowing robe, of unmis- 
takable oriental cut and pattern, with a 
sewing machine, Imagine some of these 
magnificent robes, such as Sinbad the 
Sailor doubtless wore, being made with 
the aid of a modern fifty-dollar sewing- 
machine! 

It is curious, too, in the shoemakers’ 
stalls to see the pointed yellow or crim- 
son native slippers and boote ranged side 
by side with French patent-leather shoes, 
so dear to the heart of the Turkish 
effendi, and stout goloshes; or in the 
saddlers’ stalis to notice the trim Eu- 
ropean or Bombay saddles lying next to 
some gorgeous Arab trappings of blue or 
crimson velvet, covered with gold em- 
broidery. 

The gold and silversmiths’ bazaar is 
another quarter full of fascination for 
Europeans, It is in a most out-of-the- 
way part, and entered through a very 
tow and narrow doorway, which, in 
turn, conneets with a short alley, se that 
its defence would be easy in case of any 
rioting or distarbance. 

Toe bezaar is really a series of stalls 
or arched chambers situated round the 
sides of an oblong, and faced by another 
scries which are built in the centre of 
this oblong, between which rows of little 
deus, for they are really nothing more, 
rens @ Darrow pathway for those having 
business with the merchants. 

This footpath is uncovered, and as it 
ke's all the drippings from the roof of 
tbe stalls, in addition to the rain which 
fe\\s direct upon it, and as there is ap- 
parently no system of drainage or sani- 
‘aon in the whole place, its state, as 
‘Hay be readily understood, is not pleas- 
ant. 

The Bagdad goldsmith makes no dis 
Psy of his wares; it would probably be 
Unsafe. He keeps his chains, rings, and 
"80 gi6a, together with whatever precious 
‘ones be possesses, in small drawers, or 
xe, which can be readily picked up 

“arried toa place of safety in an emer- 

or sometimes he will carry about 
f the stones in a purse, and let bis 
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Parisian artificial stones find their way 
to Bagdad, and the wily Oriental fre 
quently gets the better of hie customers, 
despite the delightful air of naive sim- 
plicity he assumes while offering a mag- 
nificent (English made) ruby for sale as 
a “rare bargain.” 

The Bagdad jewelry certainly lacks 
finish in many of its practical points, 
such as the hinge of a bracelet or the 
cateh of a watch-chain; but its quaint 
ness of design, and the knowledge that 
it is all handwork, more than com- 
pensates for any little defects of such a 
nature. 

The gold the natives work in is gener- 
ally much purer and softer than that of 
the foreign goldsmiths, and it is difficult 
to get harder metal used. 

Even more interesting than the silver- 
smithe’ bazaar are the quarters of dealers 
in antiques, The demand for such things, 
and the bigh prices which have been 
given for them by Europeans has led to 
forgeries, of which great numbers are to 
be found. 

When taken to task for offering you a 
forged article, the dealers not uncom- 
monly admit their intention to defraud 
you, and express admiration of your 
cleverness in finding them out—whioch 
again shows the curious “principles” of 
trading. 

In walking about the markets one has 
to be very carefal not to get knocked 
down by horsemen or the laden donkeys, 
which latter never seem to get out of 
anybody’s way. 

The donkeys of Bagdad are very dif- 
ferent animals from the breed one sees 
in England, and are often larger than 
those of Egypt, which are so famous; 
most of them are imported from Bah- 
rein, and are not only larger and finer 
animals, but also seem much more in- 
telligent than the donkeys of other 
parts. 

The mules, too, are remarkably fine 
animals, some being larger than horses 
and far more valuable, which consider- 
ing their greater hardiness and longer 
lives is not surprising. 

The streets being so narrow and ill- 
paved, itis only natural that there are 
remarkably few wheeled conveyances in 
Bagdad, the only things in the way of 
carta being those in use by the military, 
which are lumbering heavy things, ap- 
parently a hundred years old. 

There are also a few carriages belong- 
ing to the consuls and some of the 
Turkish high dignitaries; but they gen- 
erally look as if they were put out of 
use from some very bad jobbing stable 
in the early part of the century, and had 
never been painted, upholstered, or even 
dusted since. 

The place of carts is taken by porters, 
who will carry enormous loads, and pack 
animals, which of course add greatly 
to the picturesque side of the life of the 
place. 

The streets are infested with scavenger 
dogs, which manage to pick upa living 
somehow nc are certainly worthy of re- 
mark. They are of the type common to 
so many Eastern towns and cities; are 
generally the size of a collie, with thick 
coate of all colors, of which the most 
common are brown, sable, yellow and 
brown, and white, 

In many respects they are not unlikes 
collie in general appearance; but they 
carry their tails curled over their backs, 
their coat is more furry, and the head 
shorter and broader, 

The Turks treat them, of course, with- 
out much consideration; but without 
them to act as scavengers in the streets 
the place would indeed be in a fearfui 
state, and most dreadfully unhealthy, so 
that they are really valuable public 
servants. 

One of the most salient features of 
Bagdad is its number of coffee-houses, 
where crowds of lazy Orientals sit and 
smoke their narghiles, and sip strong 
black coffee and arak, as thecase may be. 
In the evening the passers-by may hear 
the droning songs of which the Arabs are 
so fond, or the music (7?) of the tom tom, 
for then the dissipation of the place 
reaches its height. 

The arrangements in these places of 
public refreshment are generally of the 
simplest kind; a number of low tables 
are placed all over the room, which gen- 
erally opens directly into the street, 
upon which side it is quite open in 
order to afford a good view of the 
passers-by and any isteresting thing 
that may go on outside; and on either 
side of them are wooden bencdes, some- 
times provided with a few 
more often not, on which the patrons sit, 
cross-legged of course. The coffee is as 
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often as not prepared at a low open fire 
in the same room, which is generally 
paved only with mud and entirely de- 
void of covering. 

His narghile and his black coffee are 
apparently the great pleasures of life to 
the Turk; and indeed they play no small 
pert in the business of life as well, for 
on all occasions of calls upon any of- 
ficial, or in any matter of business, biack 
coffee is served in tiny cups; and as it is 
generally of excellent quality, the cus 
tom is far from an unpleasant one. 

In the way of ancient buildings Bagdad 
has nothing very startling; aimost all the 
housés and bezaars are interesting; but 
nothing rises above the average, although 
on the western side of the river standsa 
tomb, reputedly that of Zoveidah, wife 
of Haroun al-Raschid, who did so much 
for the glory of Bagdad. There are 
several mosques, each picturesque in its 
way; but nothing to be compared to those 
of Constantinople for instance. 

The European colony is a small one, 
but their life is far more agreeable than 
might be thought possibile in that out of- 
the-way place. 

The riding in the summer is simply 
magnificent, according to all accounts, 
and the river affords plenty of oppor. 
tunities for boating; although both ex- 
ercises have to be taken in the cool of the 
day— the former in the very early morn- 
ing, and the latter generally in the even- 
ing, when the evening breeze (which is 
qaite regular) renders the temperature 
bearable, 

One of the greatests pests of the place 
is an eruption known as the ‘Bagdad 
boil,’”’ from whica natives and Europeans 
alike suffer, and even the poor dogs and 
other animals have something of the 
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This horrible boil makes its appear- 
ance in the summer, generally attacking 
men on the legs or arms, and women on 
the face, as if bent on doing the utmost 
evil possible; and resists every attempt 
at curing it, finally only leaving its vic- 
tims at the approach of winter. 

Even then it leaves a very deep scar 
bebind it, which is a life-long disfigure- 
ment, so that it is a small wonder that 
‘the boil’’ is quite a terror, 

It is very rare to see a native who is 
not disfigured by one or more of these 
terrible scars or sores; but the curious 
side of the affair is that it is only the 
dwellers in the towns who appear sub- 
ject to the evil. 

W bether it arises from the bad water 
supply, the lack of proper (or indeed of 
any) sanitation, or simply from the over- 
heating of the blood, and physical ex- 
haustion produced by theclimate, is bard 
to say; but it is certain that any medical 
man who would take up the subject tho- 
roughly, and discover a remedy for the 
trouble, would earn for himself not only 
substantial pecuniary benefit, but the 
heart-felt gratitude of all whose cailing 
takes them into the parts infested with 
the trouble, 

The picturesque ison every side: the 
real seems unreal, and the unreal real. 
From the flat roof you can see the wo- 
men in the neighboring houses, or in the 
courtyards, engaged in their various 
duties, such as grinding the corn, win- 
nowing it, making and baking the bread, 
and so forth. 

On some of the roofs you can see one or 
two sheep feeding on cut grass that is 
piled before them; on others a graceful 
gazelle, a goat, will be tied, with which 
the children of the bouseé are playing, or 
amusing themselves by teasing, as the 
ease may be; and in most of the yards 
poultry and a few pigeons strut about, 

From some of the quaint lattice win- 
dows bright eyes shine out, and your 
vivid imagination pictures the glorious 
creature to whom they belong; but can- 
dor compels me to add that if you obtain 
a sight of her it is generally only to 
cruelly dispel any ideas of her beauty 
that you may have bailt up for your- 
sell, 
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SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 





Rectpes for the cure of insomnia are as 
common as for the cure of colds, You 
discover that each one of your friends 
and acquaintances has his own favorite 
remedy, warranted effectual. Very tan- 
talizing are these cures that bear such 
splendid records, are 80 #impie in them- 
selves, and yet prove so sggravatingly 


futile when you come to try them for 
yourself. 

Some of us, 1am happy to gay, ha y 
ever seriousiy needa W « 
were probably dormice in some former 
stage af our evolution, and—given the 
proper time and place—could go asicep 
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with our beads in teapots, our heels in 
the air, and March hares and hatters 
hanging on to our legs. But then, to 
counterbalance this, heavy sleeps can 
generally cram as mueh misery into a 
single sleepless night as an ordinary 
light sleeper would spread over a whole 
week. 

Not that such nights invariably bring 
misery, even to a heavy sleeper, when 
they come but one at a time For in- 
stance, there is the night of delightful 
travel, when you are being carried on- 
ward luxuriously through scenery that 
would be lovely even by starlight, but 
that in the bright moonlight looks 
simply glorious; or across the tranquil 
summer sea, with the foam and wake of 
your vessel aflame with living fre; or, 
better still, when every revolution of 
the screw, every throb of the rallway- 
engine, or every step of the horses 
brings you so much the nearer to your 
dearest on earth. 

There is the night of joyful looking 
forward, when you cannot sleep for the 
increasing anticipation of the triumpb 
you are to realize, the sew scenes you 
are to witness, the long-parted friend 
whose hand you are to clasp, the bride 
you are to make your own, 

There is the night passed, not in bed, 
butin your easy-chair, eagerly discuse- 
ing some matter of engrossing interest, 
while you see your opponent bereft of 
his limbs one after another, and finally 
left without a leg to stand on. 

And even for a succession of Dights, 
there are those spent in needful labor, as 
you toll at your press, your pen, your 
engine, or whatever may be the means 
whereby you perform your share in 
keeping the world sweet, and whole- 
some, and habitable for your fellow-men, 
and—with your brother night-livers—give 
the day- livers due return for their care of 
your daily rest, 

We all know the sham sleepness night, 
when we think we have been awake, and 
on the strength of the impression inform 
our friends in perfect good faith that we 
have not slepta wink the whole night. 

And yet somehow the night has passed 
pretty quickly for all that, and every 
time we got a light to look at our watch, 
we found that the hands had taken a leap 
not easily to be accounted for. 

Bat one really bed sirepless night can 
cause misery enough. Even the curtain- 
lecture night is not to be too lightly 
spoken of. Let us draw a veil—a curtain, 
rather—over it, and say no more, Blessed 
bachelorhood tbat knows it not, but can 
retire, unmolested and unrebuked, to 
its pillow, and sleep the sleep of the 
just! 

But take, for instance, the bilious 
night, when the burden of good eating 
weighs beavily on you, and you iie ina 
state of mental as well as bodily indi- 
gestion. 

Every mistake you have ever had the 
misfortune to make, not to mention every 
actual fault you have ever committed, 
seems to be present; and each is brought 
up by an attendant imp, whose «flice is 
to point out how easily you might have 
avoided it. 

Every wrong done you, down to all 
the real or fancied slights you have ever 
suffered, rises in your mind, for the most 
part grotesquely exaggerated. Your un- 
paid bills, your overdue subscriptions, 
your children’s educa:ion, your taxes, 
all come climbing over you. 

Akin to those nights, though rather 
different at first, is the night of wakeful- 
ness caused by stromg tea or other 
stimulant. You lie (if you go to bed at 
all) with your mind full of the moat 
brilliant plots, the profoundest argu- 
ments—but don’t you just pay for them 
all next day? 

There is another night, too, the night 
of hopeless watching; when you sit as 
the hours drag from their march on the 
pitiless clock-face on to the next, and on 
to the next, while beside you lies al! 
that earth holds for you of light and 
love; and the eyes grow dimmer, as the 
bands point to the descending figures; 
and then—when the darkness in deepest, 
and the life of the world a whole worid’s- 


breadth away, at last comes the end. 
ee —— — —— 
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it they see his nose “whitening,” an: 
will, unbidden, help him to chafe it viy- 
orously with snow. 

In Russian cities, walking is just pox. 
sible for men during winter, but hard 
so for ladies. The women of the lowe, 
order wear knee boots; those of the shop 
heeping class seldom venture out at al): 
those of the aristocracy go out in sleig! «, 

lO 

Inveccect aNnp Hatrn.—A learned Ger. 
an professor maintains that the rea...) 
why the sheep is so intellectually back - 
ward and stunted, as we know him to 
ie, is that the strain which the grow}, 
of his coat imposes on his organi«m 4)},. 
~crbs its entire stock of energy, and 
leaves none to support the mental func. 
tions. And so it is with the bear. 

The sagacity of the animal world is, 
the protessor insists, found in the bair- 
less creatures, and he instances the cle. 
phant and the serpentin support of his 
theory. 

Extending his olservations to inani- 
imate nature, he points out that the 
grander and loftier mountain summits 
are totally bare of vegetation, while it is 
only the tops of hills and the moun- 
tainsof the second class that are covered 
with verdure and are susceptible ot cul- 
tivation. 

And applying this theory to the hu- 
man race, the professor undertakes to 
demonstrate that baldness is a mark of 
intellectual superiority. It is a result of 
the intellectual termentation in the brain, 
which gradually bulges out the upper 
surface of the skull. 

Baldness ix not simply loss of hair as 
ix vylgarly supposed; it is ceused by the 
excess of cerebral energy, which torces 
the skull through and causes it to grow 
above the hair. 

i 

A BKAND new thing in a concealed 
weapon case turned up at Lexington, 
Ky., recently. when Minnie Brown, 
colored, was arrested for carrying con- 
cealed weapons. She was carrying a 
razor in her hair, and when the officer 
took her hat off he discovered the razor 
nestled away in her curly locks. 
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Inventors of the CELEBRATED GOs&KA- 
MEK VENTILATING W1IG,ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEPS, and Manufacturers of Every le 
ri ption of Urnamental Hair for Ladies and 
Ventliemen. 

lnewuctions to enabie Ladies and Gentie 
men > meamure their own heads with accu- 
reey: 
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TOU PERS AND SCALPS, INCH BA. 


Bo. lL The round of the head. 

Mo.2 Vrom forehead beek as tar as |ai 
Bo.% (ver forehead aa far as required 
Ne.4 Uver the crown of the heed. 
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Dellaré’s merbaatum fxtract for the 
Hair. 

Th aration has been manufactured 
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and ite mertisa are such that, while | uae 
never yet teen advertised, the dema:.! for 
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CKKAM & be used in conjunction with 
Hertanium when the Hair is natural) 
and needs an oil 
Mrs. Bimondson Gorter writes to M «sere. 
lollard 4 Go., tosend her a bottle of iver 
Merbeaniam Extract for the Hair. Mre vor- 
ter bins teed in vain to obtain anything «j04! 
& it ae @ dreaming for the heir in be 
Mie. FDMUNX DAHON GORTE*, 
Oak Lodge Thor. 
Nov. @, Ne Norfolk, Engie®4 
NAVY Pat Orvicm, PHILADEL: HiA- 
I have usw “Dollar's Herbantum Ex'ret 
ot Vegetabie Hair Wash,” regularly + 
wards of five years with great advaniass “Y 
heir, from rapidly thinning, wae ear!) 
Moret, and has been kept by it in ite ented 
thickness and strength It is the beet * «*5 I 
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